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A SERMON ON THE ATONEMENT.—PREACHED AT THE OPENING 
OF THE SYNOD OF CINCINNATI, IN SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, OCTO- 
BER, 1841, By REV’D SAMUEL STEEL, MODERATOR THEREOF. 


**Ged commendeth his love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.”°—Rom. v. 8. 


Tue subject contained in the text is one respecting which noth- 
ing new can be said to this audience. It is a theme, however, 
always grateful to the Christiants heart, as it lays a solid foundation 
for future hope, and furnishes the strongest motives: to holy love 
and obedience. Our Saviour, when on earth, frequently alluded 
to his crucifixion, as most important in its results to man: and the 
Apostle Paut gloried in it as the life of his soul. That Christ died 
as a vicarious sacrifice for sin, requires no formal proof at our 
hands to-day ; for we presume that no one in this assembly hesi- 
tates to admit the fact. Indeed it is written as with a sunbeam on 
almost every page of the inspired word. Assuming this as a fact, 
it is our purpose, as we proceed, to confine our remarks chiefly to 
two points: Ist, To notice briefly some important purposes that 
are answered in the government of God, by the death of his Son; 
and 2dly, Endeavor to answer the oft propounded question, for 
whom did Christ die? Inwther words; present some thoughts on 
the extent of the atonement. 

I. First inquiry: What are some of the important purposes which 
God has accomplished by the death of Ghrist ? 

The entire work of redemption must be considered as without a 
parallel in the government of God, so far as the information of man 
extends. And certainly an occurrence of such magnitude must 
have been designed by the Almighty to produce corresponding 
effects: and so far as these effects are revealed, they deserve our 
strictest attention and regard. ? oe ie « 

1. By the death of Christ, we are furnished with the means by 
which God’s justice is made to appear in the remission of sin. 
Apart from this exhibition, we do not see how the mind of man 
could have grasped the idea that sin could he pardoned in a just 
and holy government. In transactions among men, the civil ruler 
never extends mercy to the criminal except at the expense of jus- 
tice. Nor can it be otherwise. And in God’s treatment of rebel 
angels, do they not suffer according to their"just deserts, without 
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an overture of mercy in their behalf? Is it not a rational conclu- 
sion, then, that just such would have been our condition, had not 
Christ died, ‘the just for the unjust, to bring us near to God ?” 
God’s character must have suffered in the view of intelligent beings, 
had any of our race been saved without an ample satisfaction to 
Jaw and justice. But now, ‘‘God hath set forth Christ to be a pro- 
pitiation—to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins— 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him who believeth in 
Jesus.” In this plan of God,-we see how “ mercy and truth meet 
together, righteousness and peace embrace each other.” 

2. Christ crucified is set forth as the greatest expression of divine 
love to a sinful world. 

It has pleased God to evince his benevolence to our race in other 
ways too numerous to mention. The apostle gives a specimen, 
when he declares that God ‘left not himself without witness, in 
that he did good, giving rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling men’s hearts with food and gladness.” But every thing of 
the kind falls short when compared with the giftofhisSon. ‘God 
so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting life.” 
And in the text—‘‘God commendeth his love toward us, in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” This is grace 
abounding to the chief of sinners. Should not every bosom be 
opened for the reception of this Saviour, as the richest expression 
of heavenly love? i 

3. In the death of Christ as an atoning sacrifice, we are pre- 
sented with the most striking manifestation of God’s displeasure 
against sin. 

The wrath of God has been revealed from heaven in various 
ways, “against the ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” It 
drove our first parents from the garden of Eden, when they sinned, 
and appeared in the shape of a flaming sword to keep the way of 
the tree of life. The wicked inhabitants of the old world felt his 
vengeance, when the waters swelled over the highest mountains, 
and only eight souls were saved. So also with the cities of the 
plain, the people of Egypt, the nations of Canaan, and others. 
God was pleased to reveal the same feature of his character, like- 
wise, in his dealings with many individuals; such as Cain, and 
Achan, and Jezebel, and Judas, and Herod. The crucifixion of 
Christ, however, throws all these into the shade, as a monument 
and proof of God’s opposition to sin. ‘It pleased the Lord to 
bruise him!’’ And why? Because ‘‘he was made sin for us.” 
** He bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” In him sin was 
openly and publicly condemned, when he was made a curse for us. 

ence, says the apostle—‘ For what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” 

4. The atonement of Christ is presented to us, as the only foun- 
dation of a sinner’s hope. 

This is an idea on which we need. not dwell. The types and 
prophecies of the Old Testament abundantly prove the fact; and 
the New Testament is full as explicit. ‘ Neither,” says the 
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apostle, ‘‘is there salvation in any other; for there is no other 
name under heaven, given among men, whereby we must be saved.” 
*‘ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” Let us rejoice, however, that it is a sure and ample foun- 
dation; one on which the chief of sinners may erect a superstruct- 
ure, lasting as eternity. 

II. Second inquiry: For whom did Christ die? 

The extent of the atonement is a subject about which there has 
been much controversy among Christians. Some have used such 
indefinite language respecting it, as would naturally lead to the 
denial of a true and vicarious sacrifice for sin; while others have 
expressed themselves in terms so contracted, that it would be man- 
ifestly inconsistent with their scheme to make a sincere offer of 
the gospel to every creature. The truth may be found between 
these extremes. 

1. It may help to solve the difficulty if we inquire, first, did 
Christ die for men considered simply as sinners, yet unreconciled to 
God 3 or, did he die for them, viewed as believing sinners, or even 
as sinners so sensible of their condition that they are desirous of 
reconciliation ? 

Our text answers the question by saying that it was while we 
were yet sinners that Christ died for us; and the context alleges 
that when we were yet without strength, Christ died for the ungodly. 
Has not Christ promised to be eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf, 
healing to the sick, and life to the dead? Surely the spiritual im- 
port of such language cannot be mistaken. If he died, then, for 
sinners, considered simply as such, does it not follow that the 
atonement is in its nature and worth, a suitable remedy for the 
wants of any and every sinner of our race? I know it may be 
said, that although the scriptures speak of those for whom Christ 
died as sinners, nevertheless, taking into view God’s purpose of 
election, it was known to him who would believe, and to such the 
language should be restricted. 

We by no means deny the Divine purpose respecting the salva- 
tion of believers; for such are declared to have been ‘‘ chosen in 
Christ, before the foundation of the world.”” Those who impugn 
this doctrine, must content themselves with occupying one of two 
positions ; either that God had formed no definite purpose whatever 
as to the salvation of sinners, and thus every thing is thrown into 
a chaos of uncertainty; or else, that he designed the salvation of 
every creature, and will of course accomplish. it, contrary to his 
express declarations. We cannot now mention the process by 
which this conclusion is arriyed at, but are sure, nevertheless, of 
its soundness; for we leave out of the question that theory so 
illogical, and so dishonoring to God, viz.: that he purposed the 
salvation of all men, and has done all in his power to accomplish 
it, but has failed in the effort because the arm of man is too strong 
forGod! We cheerfully concede, then, the fact of God’s purpose 
“according to election;” and acknowledge, moreover, that the 
death of Christ is sometimes spoken of in scripture in reference to 

_ believers alone ; as, for instance, where Christ says—“ I lay down 
«» My life for the sheep.” And therefore it is unscriptural to assert, 
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as some have done, that Christ died as much for Judas as Peter. 
But this is not all, for usually in such passages, or the context, 
some thing is advanced which shows that the limitation has refer- 
ence to the application of atoning blood, and the effects thereby 
produced, and not to the intrinsic value, or sufficiency of the atone- 
ment. Hence, says Paul, ‘‘ he gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works.” And in another place, he states 
that ‘Christ gave himself for the church,” “ that he might present 
it to himself, a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing.” Thus the result to be produced is brought to view 
in these cases. There is another class of passages, in which it is 
declared that ‘‘ Christ died for all,” that ‘‘ he gave himself a ransom 
for all,” that ‘he is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but for the sins of the whole world.” Are we obliged, then, 
to limit these general expressions by such as assert that he laid 
down his life for his sheep, and for his church? If so, why is it 
not said that he died for all, or for the whole world, in order that 
he might sanctify and cleanse these all, and make them a glori- 
ous church? No such language is used on the subject, and yet it 
might have been appropriately used, if the a//, mentioned in these 
passages were only all the elect, or the whole world no more than 
the world of believers. 

‘Again: if these general expressions, ‘all men,” and “ every 
one,” and “ the whole world,”’ mean only the elect ;-why does not 
the Bible tell us that God elected all men, and the whole world ? 
Such as contend for a strictly limited atonement, make election the 
measure of that atonement. Now if these expressions do not 
mean literally every human being, but only the elect, it is just as 
true that God elected them all, as that Christ died for them all. 
Yet the one is often asserted in scripture, the other never. How 
remarkable on their hypothesis, that the Holy Spirit should alto- 
gether omit the use of general terms in treating of election, while 
these terms are freely used in treating of the atonement! Is not 
this fact sufficient of itself to convince a candid mind that the one 
is more extensive than the other? ‘That the atonement was not 
merely a plan of infinite wisdom to secure the salvation of believ- 
ers, but that it has also an important bearing upon the whole family 
of man. 

2. One of the texts alluded to above, presents this matter so 
clearly, that it deserves special notice : ‘‘ He is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but for the whole world.”—1 John 
ii. 2. Some writers have attempted to put a false gloss on this 
passage, by explaining it to mean nothing more than an assertion 
that Christ died for believing Gentiles, as well as Jews. Strange, 
that any one should imagine this to be the antithesis of the text. 
John addressed himself to little children, or believers. Nothing is 
said about Jews and Gentiles, in the epistle, by way of contrast; 
but altogether of those who love God, and the wicked world that 
love him not. This is very evident from an examination of the 
fifth chapter, and nineteenth verse, where the phraseology is the * 
same as in the verse already quoted. ‘* We know that we are off, 
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God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness.”” Here the contrast 
is manifest: believers on the one hand, and the unconverted world 
on the other. Would it not be just as evident in the other passage, 
could we lay aside, while examining it, our theoretical spectacles? 
Surely the Apostle must have known that men would naturally re- 
ceive this idea from the language used. The passage is certainly 
conclusive, in fayour of a general or all-sufficient atonement. 

Again: The Lord Jesus Christ, in the parable of the supper, 
teaches the same doctrine. In it he illustrates the goodness of 
God in making an ample provision, even for those of whom it is 
declared, ‘‘ they shall not taste of my supper.’”’ Is it unworthy of 
God to make provision for all, and send an unlimited invitation, 
because he knows that some will refuse to come? Suppose that 
some rich and pious man of this assembly should make a feast for 
all his neighbors ; and suppose him to be aware also that some of 
these were so engrossed with other pursuits, or so prejudiced against 
him, that he felt assured no invitation, however pressing, could 
induce them to come. Would it be, therefore unworthy his char- 
acter to send them a sincere invitation? Would it not, on the 
other hand, prove his kindness ; ‘and certainly every unbiased mind 
would say it was right? If our heavenly Father, then, has carried 
out the same principle, only on a more bountiful scale, by what 
casuistry is it that some persuade themselves that such conduct is 
wrong in him? Probably no idea has contributed so much to 
establish the error which we are endeavoring to confute, as this: 
why should God, who knows the end from the beginning, make a 
provision for those that he well knew would reject it? Would not 
such an expenditure be, at least, useless? In reply to this objec- 
tion, we ask—Why is it that God acts on precisely the same prin- 
ciple in the works of creation and providence? ‘ He openeth his 
hand, and supplieth liberally the wants of every living thing.” 
Not, however, by preparing food in mouthfuls—just enough for 
each inhabitant of the earth, and no more. At times there may be 
a scarcity; but again, the products of the earth are so bountiful 
that all have enough, and a large surplus remains to be wasted. 

Again: Look at that flourishing plant in your field, its head bent 
with a crop of seed sufficient to produce thousands of its kind : 
mark the spot where it stands, and by next summer you may per- 
ceive a single plant grow up in its stead: all its seed blasted, or 
trodden under foot by man and beast. Did not God know that 
this crop would perish? Why then cause it to grow? 

Again: may we not suppose, with almost absolute certainty, 
that diamonds and other valyable gems are hid in the bosom of 
earth and ocean, where the eye of man will never penetrate: and 
that numerous flowers_of the richest fragrance, whose delicate 
hues reflect the glory of God, spring up in deserts where the foot 
of man has never trod, and there wither and die. Or, as tRe poet 
expresses it, 


*¢ Fall many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 
Fall many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
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Such, then, is God’s method in the natural world; and shall we 
question his wisdom, or charge him with folly? If not, why so 
slow to believe his assertion that he acts in like manner in spiritual 
things? Is not the God of providence, also the God of grace? 
And when we perceive such marks of exuberant bounty, untasted 
by his creatures in life, though adapted to their wants and circum- 
stances, we might naturally expect an exhibition of the same 
enlarged character in the gospel of his Son. It should not be 
wondered at, therefore, that the atonement is represented as abun- 
dantly sufficient for all, and sincerely offered for their acceptance ; 
although the Lord knew that numbers would refuse to taste, and 
perish in their sin. If any one should allege that the analogy is 
defective, because God may have purposes to answer with the boun- 
ties of the natural world unknown to us; we reply to such by asking, 
may not other purposes, in addition to the salvation of believers, be 
accomplished also by means of the death of Christ? Some of these 
have been already mentioned ; and others will occur to every mind. 
Why is it, if not through the mediatorial undertaking of Christ, that 
sinners of our race, even those that shall not be finally saved, have 
so many comforts and temporal blessings furnished them in this 
world? Why are they not already as miserable as their sins deserve ? 
It may perhaps require the light of eternity to reveal to us all that 
God intends to achieve by the death of his Son. 

3. It is an undeniable fact, that Christ commanded the gospel 
to be preached to every creature. Is not the gospel good news 
through the offering on the cross, or the atonement? But how 
can it be good news to every creature, if there be a considerable 
portion of our race for whom it was not made, and on whom it can 
have no bearing? That the atonement is the foundation of the 
gospel offer, cannot justly be denied. And as this is commanded 
to be made indiscriminately to all, it is no forced inference to say 
that the foundation is equally ample. Could the voice of a gospel 
minister reach every inhabitant of the globe, he is authorised to 
offer salvation to each one, on the ground that Christ has died for 
sinners. How is it, however, with fallen angels? Can such a 
proclamation be made to them on the ground of atonement? Cer- 
tainly not. For ‘‘ Christ took not on him the nature of angels, but 
the seed of Abraham,” or human nature. Do we not see in this fact 
the bearing of the atonement on the whole race of Adam? In other 
words, its relation to every one of them, or it sufficiency for all} 

Again: That sinners will be justly condemned for rejecting the 
atonement is a plain Bible truth. On what principle is it so de- 
clared? Certainly on the ground that had it been accepted, it 
would have sufficed for their salvation. If not, how can a just God 
condemn them for refusing that which was in no sense made for 
them—never sincerely offered for their acteptance, and of course 
nevergvas in reality rejected by them? 

It may be satisfactory to some to Know that the view now taken 
accords with that held by the great leaders of the reformation. 
Calvin and others express themselves decidedly on the subject. 
The usual phraseology of that day was that Christ suffered suffi- 
ciently for all, or for the whole world, but efficaciously for the elect,” 
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or believers. Calvin says, in his Commentary on Romans v. 18, 
* Although Christ suffered for the sins of the whole world, and is 
offered indiscriminately to all men, by the goodness of God, yet 
all do not apprehend him.”’ Some authors of a later date, in their 
zeal to oppose extravagant representations of errorists, swerved 
from the use of Bible phraseology on this subject, in part; by 
dropping all general expressions, or explaining away their force, 
and confining themselves,to that class of texts in which the atone- 
ment is spoken of as connected with Christ’s sheep, or with his 
church. While combating one error, we should sedulously guard 
against embracing its opposite. By neglecting this rule, the truth 
on this subject has been made to suffer. 

On the whole, then, we conclude that the atonement is amply 
sufficient for Adam and Eve, and all their descendants: and that 
no more sufferings and no other obedience would have been neces- 
sary on the part of Christ, had it accorded with the righteous will 
of God to make such application of it as would secure the salva- 
tion of every creature. While at the same time, it was necessary 
that Christ should suffer just as he did, in order that God might be 
just in the salvation even of one sinner of our fallen race. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. How important that preachers of the gospel should make the 
reality, the fulness and sufficiency of the atonement, prominent in their 
public ministrations. This was Paul’s method: “ God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ The 
love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge, that if-one 
died for all, then were all dead.” And he calls opposers of right- 
eousness ‘‘ enemies of the cross of Christ.” 

Are we desirous that our hearers should “‘prove their own selves?” 
Nothing. will do it more effectually than the doctrine of the cross. 
If they have any real love to God, or to his people, Christ crucified 
will be precious to their souls—sweeter than honey and the honey- 
. comb: but if destitute of this love, no responsive chord will vibrate 
in their bosom, at the mention of his sufferings. Christ will be 
“as a root out of dry ground, having no form nor comeliness that 
we should desire him.” How important, also, that we minister 
consolation to souls in distress for sin! Setting forth Christ is the 
only effectual method. Awakened sinners aré apt to look for some 
inward qualification, entitling them~to divine acceptance: let us 
press upon their attention the necessity of looking unto Jesus as 
the only name by which they can be saved. If this doctrine will 
make us happy, then are we happy indeed ; but if not, there is no 
help for us even in God: for, out of Christ, he is ‘‘a consumin 
fire.” Nor will any thing so effectually tend to cherish the-Christ- 
ian graces. It furnishes fresh motives to repentafice, by shewing 
us continually the evil of sin; it increases our faith, strengthens 
our hope, gives a direct incentive to holy love, agd thus leads to 
activity in every benevolent undertaking. The preaching of Christ 
crucified, also leaves all unbelievers who hear it without excuse. 
They cannot plead ignorance ; nor say that God has not cared for 
them ; nor allege that his terms of reconciliation are unreasonable. 
Christ’s blood has been shed ; he died for sinners ; and now, “‘who- 
soever will, let him take the water of life freely.”” Should any reject 
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this atonement, their mouths will be stopped on the judgmeng day. 
The provision is amply sufficient for all, but they ‘ will not come to 
Christ that they might have life” We should consider, likewise, 
that if this doctrine be withheld from the people, every form of error 
will be likely tospring up. The history of the church affords a mel- 
ancholy lesson on“his point. Unitarianism, so dishonoring to the 
Messiah, has resulted from just such defective ministrations. 

2. Finally, brethren, let us ever remember that redemption is by 
blood, and not by truth or moral suasighe’ Apart from the virtue of 
Christ’s sacrifice, and the Holy Spirit’s influences thereby secured, 
not the tongue of men or angels could move one sinner to repent- 
ance, or charm him away from the vain delusions ‘that lead his soul 
to perdition. And even now, when Christ has died, the success of 
his truth depends on that Divine aid which he imparts. ‘‘ Paul may 
plant and Apollos water, but God giveth the increase.” ‘Being 
now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
him.” Let our hearts be constantly open to receive this blessed 
word: for it is by faith that ‘* we have access into this grace where- 
in we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” Brethren 
in the ministry: is this hope as an anchor to each one of our souls, 
both sure and steadfast? Is Christ precious to us, so that we are 
desirous of knowing nothing in our churches, in comparison with 
Jesus Christ and him crucified? Do we preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves the servants of the people for 
Jesus’ sake? If so, the blessing of the Lord will attend our labors; 
and although we may be tried in various ways, and even suppose 
that God has not heard our prayer, nevertheless our work will pros- 
per by his blessing upon it. Though ‘‘ weeping may endure for a 
night, joy cometh in the morning.” 

To the congregation generally we say, you have a deep interest 
in the truths to which your attention has been invited to-day. Our 
object: has not been to affect your passions by giving a tragical and 
moving representation of Christ’s sufferings in the garden 4nd on 
the cross. Had we ability to do so, your tears might have flowed, ° 
and yet your souls not be permanently benefited. ‘Phe Evangelists 
never attempt a display of this kind, but narrate and establish this 
truth with great brevity and simplicity—leaving it to make its appro- 
priate impression, by the influence of the Holy Spirit. It is our 
desire, likewise, to present food for-salutary reflection and medita- 
tion, as long as you live. What is there better calculated to effect 
this object, than the death of Christ, taken in connection with its 
grand results, whether we view them as exhibiting the glorious 
character of God as a righteous moral governor, or as manifesting 
his unspeakable Jove to our sinful race. These things lay hold on 
eternity; surely we cannot afford to let them slip from our minds 
with safety. Let us treasure them up in our hearts, that they may 
influence epee —setng us in the ways of truth and right 
eousness. ‘then, when the world is burnt up, and the light of 
eternity bursts dh our view, we shall have the privilege of bearing 
our part, with all the ransomed of heaven, in that grand anthem— 
** Unto him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood ; and hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father; to him be glory and dominion, for ever and ever—Amen.” 
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[For the Spirit of the x1x. Century.) 
THE TEMPTATION AND BETRAYAL OF OUR LORD.—PART I. 


Anp when the Devil had ended all the temptation, he {amcrn stood 
or kept off or away,) departed from him for a season—(axg: xasgo 
until the season.) —Luk 13 


A question arises, for or during what season or time did the Devil 
depart ?—Was our Lord afterwards, and during his public ministry, 
molested by the temptations of the Devil ? 

Whitby, understands axe: xaigov to signify téll the time of his pas- 
sion, and the word aye is usually rendered until—(Usque, ok see 
Matt. xxiv. 33; Luke i. 20; xvii. 27; xxi. 24; Acts i. 12; ii. 29; 
iii. 21; vii. 18.) Some times it means as far as to, when used in 
reference to space, Acts xi. 15; xiii. 6. ‘The very phrase ayg 
xaigov occurs in Acts xiii. 11. Metaphorically it may signify to, e. 
g- ‘I persectited to death,” aye: Gararo—See Rom. v. 13; viii. 22; 
xi. 25. Theophylact also supposes that the Devil departed from 
our Lord till the time of his passion—(recessit vero usque ad tem- 
pus crucis, tunc illum per adversa ac dura tentaturus.) Diodati 
remarks that the expression appears to refer to the severe tempta- 
tions and open conflict between our Lord and the great adversary, 
at the time of the passion, and he thinks Luke xxii. 53, confirms 
this view, inasmuch as the Redeemer himself declared to the 
chief priests ‘‘ this is your hour and the power of darkness” —John 
xiv. 30 is also supposed to confirm this view.—It may be remarked, 
also, that most of the Latin versions render the phrase axe: xaigou, 
usque ad tempus, ‘‘ until the time’’—(See the vulgate and the ver- 
sions of Montanus Erasmus Fabricius, Tremellius ad tempus Beza.) 
Mr. Barnes, in his notes on the Gospels, infers from these words, 
that our Saviour was afterwards subjected to temptations by Satan, 
although he says that no particular temptations are recorded after 
this, until his trial in Gethsemane. David Martin says, ‘‘ We do 
not read that the devil attacked the Lord Jesus Christ directly on 
any other ocasion, but he did it afterwards indirectly by the perse- 
cutions which he raised against him.” 

If, then, we may assume that the Devil departed (i. e. kept 
aloof) from our Lord during a certain time, (xaos ‘signifies a 
season or set time,) or until a certain time, (usque ad tempus a 
Deo prefinitum,) what period can we suppose so probable as 
that specified by Whitby, Diodati, and Theophylact? Dr. Scott 
seems to favour this view, and it appears by the Glossa Ordinaria, 
to have been so understood by the early Christian church—(usque 
ad tempus ss passionis quando non tamen dolis sed aperlé impug- 


navit, etc.) : 

This first temptation, it should be borne in ain, preceded the 
entrance of our Lord upon his public ministry, although it was 
subsequent to his baptism by John in Jordan. The last temptation 
or rather trial, was affer the close of his public ministry to the 
Jewish nation, Matt. xxiii. 30 ; xxvi. 36,46, But during the entire 
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period of his public ministry, our Lord manifested his power over 
Satan in the most absolute manner, and in fact appealed to that 
manifestation of his power as proof of his Messiahship. This is 
the suggestion. 

Fo refer to only a few instances: When the seventy returned 
from their mission and reported with joy that even the devils 
(3amona) were subject to them througlhis name ; he replied, I 
beheld Satan as lightning falling from heaven, Luke x. 17, 18; 
compare Rev. xii. 7, 9. It is worthy of remark, too, that our Lord, 
during a season, ‘‘ gave his disciples a power which if held in per- 
petuity would confer immortality on its possessor,” viz. power over 
all the power of the enemy, Luke x. 19; Matt. x. I—8, and the 
Devil is the enemy which hath the power of death, Heb. ii. 14. 
Our Lord upon an occasion of exercising his power over unclean 
spirits, compares himself to one who has entered the house of a 
strong man for the purpose of binding him and despoiting him of 
his goods, Matt. xii. 24—29; Luke xi. M—22. ‘The inference 
which he would have the Jews derive from such tokens of power, 
was that the kingdom of God had come to their nation, and that 
he was king in that kingdom, and was exercising acts in the 
destruction of the kingdom of Satan, whom he elsewhere expressly 
calls the prince of this world, John xiv. 30; xii.31; xvi. lk. See 
also, 2 Cor. iv. 2; Eph. ii. 2. 

In 1 John iii. 8, the purpose for which the Son of God was man- 
ifested, is declared to be, that he might destroy the works of the 
Devil. The accomplishment of this purpose is anticipated and de- 
clared in John xii.31, 32. Now if we may understand the manifest- 
ation to have begun at the entrance of our Lord upon his public 
ministry, when he began to preach the gospel of the kingdom— 
(see John i. 31, 33,) it would seem to be a proper inference that 
during his manifestation to Israe! in his public character, he would 
continually exert his kingly power over the usurping prince of 
darkness, although at the close of his ministry the purposes and 
the plan of redemption required that he should again submit him- 
self to the direct assaults of Satan: for how else should the scrip- 
ture be fulfilled, ‘It (viz. the seed of the woman) shall bruise thy 
(the serpent’s) head, and thou shalt bruise his heel ?—Gen. iii. Ld. 
See John xii. 27; Luke xxiv. 26. 

The Lord Jesus Christ went to the Jewish nation as their king, 
and though rejected by the nation in that character, yet he suffered 
under the title of the king of the Jews. As he claimed to be 
their king, it was needful that he should furnish the nation with 
proofs adequate and appropriate to establish his claim to the char- 
acter and office of Messiah. Hence he says, (John xv. 24,) “If 
I had not done among them works which none other man did, 
they had not sin.” The evidence which he furnished was 
unequivocal, Which it would not have been if his works were not 
of a kind never before known. But Moses and some of the Old 
Testament prophets had wrought miracles ; it was not therefore the 
mere fact of the miraculous nature of his works which constituted 
the proof of his Messiahship, so much as the peculiar nature of 
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the Saviour’s miracles.* Hence the peculiar significancy of the 
answer of our Lord to John’s disciples, recorded in Matt. xi. 2—6; 
Luke vii. 18, 23. The inquiry was, “ Art thou he that should come 
(6 sexousvos, the coming one—the promised Messiah, John iv, 25,) 
or should we look for another.” The works. which our Lord ap- 
pealed to in answer proved him to be the Messiah, because they 
were, if we may so speak, Messianic miracles. 'The Jewish nation 
entertained certain opinions concerning the Measiah, and the con- 
sequences of his advent to their nation and the world, which though 
they might be inaccurate in many particulars, were to a very con- 
siderable extent authorized by their scriptures. Had it not been 
so, they would have been incapable of judging of the proofs which 
Jesus gave them of his Messiahship. They expected, for example, 
that when the Messiah should come, he would be a great teacher 
and revealer of truth, John iv. 25,29. ‘This was a just expectation, 
and accordingly we find he spaké*as never man spake. They ex- 
pected, also, that he would raise the dead—at least the pious dead 
of their nation, and accordingly when Jesus raised Lazarus, we 
find the chief priests and pharisees anticipating as the result, the 
universal belief of the nation in his character and claim to be the 
Messiah, unless his course should be arrested, John xi.48. They 
also expected that the Messiah would at his advent, renew the 
face of nature, and restore all things—that the earth would no 
donger yield its increase reluctantly and in scanty measure, as it 
does now.t The prophet Elisha, who was.a type of Christ, had 
wrought miracles significative of the change which would come 
upon the earth at the introduction of the Messianic reign—(See 2 
Kings iv.) On the ground of this expectation we may explain the 
effect on the minds of the people, of the miracle of multiplying 
five barley loves and two small fishes into a supply more that suffi- 
cient for five thousand persons. John tells us (in ch. vi. 14, 15,) 
that the men who saw the miracle said of a truth this is the prophet 
(6 mgopntns) that should come (6 sgxouevos) into the world. It is evi- 
dent that ‘‘the prophet,” ‘the coming one,” here intended, is the 
prophet king or the Messiah, because the evangelist informs us 





*Mr. Barnes remarks upon Matt. viii. 33, (see his Notes on the Gospels,) 
** that the purpose of the Saviour’s miracles was to confirm his divine mission.’’ 
Upon this we have ncthing to say, but he goes on to remark, “ and it might have 
been as fully done by splitting rocks, or removing mountains, or causing water to 
run up steep hills, as by any other display of power.”’ Such manifestations of 
power might have proved a divine mission, but they would not have been appro- 
priate to the character which Christ was to exhibit at his advent of meekness.— 
See Is. xlii. 1-8; Matt. xii. 18,20. The proofs which he exhibited of his mission 
were appointed in the counsels of God, and were just such as were suited to prove 
him to be the Messiah whom the scriptures foretold and the Jews had reason to 
ex 

t**The sabbatical year by an extraordinary benediction brought forth its increase 
spontaneously. It was a blessing on nature, by a suspension of the curse, and 
has a special typical reference to the great sabbath of rest inthe millennial king- 
dom of regenerated nature.” God commanded his blessing also on the sixth year, 
and the earth brought forth the fruit of three years, and the people ate of it till 
the ninth year, Lev. xxv. 21, 22. ‘This institution, while it is typical of the 
Tarryyevcia, bore an extraordinary testimony to the mission of Moses. ‘‘ The 
separation of a seventh and the benediction of the sixth year were one continued 
miracle, and proof of that theocracy. 
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incidentally that the effect of the persuasion was to determine 
them to “take Jesus by force and make him a king,” verse 15. 
Now why should this miracle more than any other have the effect 
of persuading the people that Jesus was the Messiah, unless upon 
the ground that they expected the Messiah, and him alone, to per- 
form such miracles? His miracles, in fact, were specimens or ex- 
amples upon a small scale of what they expected their Messiah 
could do and would do universally upon the establishment of his 
kingdom, and hence their tendency to convince the people of the 
truth of his claims. . Of the same import was the miraculous exer- 
cise of power which he uniformly exhibited over Satan, from the 
time he began to preach the gospel of the kingdom, till he closed 
his public ministry, when he for the last time retired from the tem- 
ple, and pronounced the desolation of Jerusalem till the conver- 
sion of her children to the faith of his gospel, Matt. xxiii. 37, 39. 
Hence our Lord argues from his power over Satan that the kingdom 
of God had comé, Matt. xii. 22, 29; Mark iii, 22, 27; Luke xi. 
14, 22. Satan he represents as a strong man armed, and this 
world as his house. The scriptures taught the Jews that the do- 
minion of Satan would be destroyed by the Messiah who was the 
promised seed, and that none but the Messiah ever could or would 
destroy his dominion. Hence the binding of Satan in the name 
' of Jesus was an unequivocal proof that the kingdom of God had 
come to them, and that he who-was endued with such wonderful 
energies was the Messiah, and the possessor of that kingdom. 
May we not conclude, then, that it was a necessary part of the 
chain of proofs of.his Messiahship, that he should continually 
exercise during all his ministry the most absolute power over the 
Devil? And if so, can we with any propriety suppose that Satan 
either could or would, during his public ministry, and while the 
question whether the nation would receive him or not, was pending, 
directly approach his person, in the way of temptation or trial 
without our Lord’s permission ? 

Before we proceed farther, it is important also to say that when 
our Lord began to preach, the kingdom of God had come in an 
important sense: the pre-appointed time which must elapse before 
it could be offered to the nation, had been fulfilled, Mark i. 15, 
and Nathaniel, whom our Lord distinguished from the mass of 
his countrymen by the honourable appellation of an “ Israelite 
indeed,” acknowledged him as the king of Israel, John i. 47, 49. 
John the Baptist, had already announced the kingdom of God as 
come nigh. Our Lord had done the same thing, and towards the 
close of his ministry he declared that the kingdom of God should 
be taken from them because they had rejected him, Matt. xxi. 42, 
43. Now this kingdom which was taken from the Jewish nation, 
was not the dispensation of: the gospel which we enjoy; for so far 
from taking away the preaching of the gospel from the Jews, our 
Lord expressly commanded his disciples to begin at Jerusalem, 
Luke xxiv. 47; Acts xiii. 46; Rom. i. 16. It was the Messiah’s 
kingdom (or the kingdom which we look forward to as the mille- 
nial kingdom) which had come nigh. It was the kingdom which 
the Jews expected, and of which our Lord’s miracles were signifi- 
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cative, which had come nigh: it had come nigh in the offer of it, 
—it was ready to be revealed if the nation would receive it; but 
they would not receive it because their hearts were depraved, and 
they could not without divine teaching, John vi. 44. It is not im- 
portant, for the present, to pursue this inquiry farther; all that 
need be shown is, that from the entrance of our Lord on his public 
ministry, the kingdom of God had come nigh in an important 
sense, and in a sense, too, which owing to the rejection of Christ 
by the Jews, has never yet been realised by an open manifestation 
of it—that our Lord from the commencement to the conclusion of 
his public ministry, claimed the character of the promised king of 
Israel, and exhibited the proofs appropriate to evince his right, and 
although he did not compel the obedience of the nation, but left 
them free to reject him, (John i. 11,) yet he did exercise his kingly 
power with irresistible energy over Satan and all unclean spirits, 
sometimes not allowing them even to speak through the unhappy 
persons whom they possessed, Mark i. 34. 

This class of his miracles as well as the others which he wrought, 
was Calculated to impress the nation forcibly with the conviction 
that he was their expected Messiah. ‘‘The Jewish theologians 
knew that the ancient theocracy did not realise the elevated des- 
tination promised to their nation, Ex. xix.6. The prophets had 
pointed to the times of the Messiah and the Messianic kingdom 
as the epoch of the fulfilment of these promises in all their glory.” 
—See Tholuck on John. In this they were right, and accordingly 
it was appropriate to the character in which our Lord appeared 
that he should exhibit a power which, in its developement, should 
accomplish the expulsion of Satan, the destruction of all his works 
—the removal of the curse, and the restitution of all things to the 
beauty and glory which they possessed before the fall. 

The fact that God saw fit to allow the nation in despite of such 
proofs to reject and crucify their King, does not by any means 
require the further supposition that satan should be allowed to 
continue his temptations of our Lord during the period of his 
public ministry—on the contrary, if the foregoing suggestions are 
well founded, such continued temptations would have taken from 
the proofs appointed to evince his king-ship. But it may be sup- 
posed that Luke xxii. 28, and Heb. iv. 15, are contrary to these 
suggestions. 

The former of these passages runs thus: ‘‘ Ye who have contin- 
ued with me in my temptations” —(e ros wegacucs wou.) It must be 
conceded that this passage cannot refer to the temptations which 
preceded his entering on his public ministry, because those were 
before the calling of the disciples. But the word rendered lemp- 
tations, though frequently used to signify the temptations, or 
seductive influences of Satan, (pro insidiosd exploratione—Sec 1 
Cor. x. 13; Gal. iv. 14; James i. 13; 1 Pet. i.6,) yet it has not 
necessarily that signification. The word often signifies trials or 
afflictions, Acts xx. 19; Luke viii. 13. Perhaps our Lord here 
refers to the persecutions of the Jews, instigated no doubt by 
Satan, and to the manifold evils to which he, though king of Israel, 
voluntarily submitted as a man of sorrows, that all things written 
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concerning him in the Law and in the Prophets and in the Psalms, 
might be fulfilled. 

The passage in Heb. iv. 15, is this: ‘* We have not a high 
priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all points tempted (or tried) like as we are, yet without 
sin.” This passage may be satisfied by taking into account the 
temptations by Satan to which our Lord: submitted, previously to 
his entering upon his public ministry, and his trials subsequently 
to the closing of it :—at least there will not appear to be any diffi- 
culty if we add to the direct assaults of Satan during these periods, 
his afflictions and sorrows during the intermediate time just alluded 
to, and these latter perhaps are chiefly intended by the apostle. 

The plan of redemption, as shadowed forth in the first promise 
of it in Gen. iii..15, seems, however, to have required that the 
humiliation of the Saviour should close in a personal conflict with 
the great enemy. The result of the Saviour’s work is represented 
by the symbolical action of a man crushing with his heel the head 
of the serpent—(see Rom. xvi. 20.) The reader has doubtless 
remarked the trouble of soul which our Lord suffered during the 
last days of his life, especially when the thought of his betrayal 
occurred; and also the fact that he uniformly connected his own 
glorification especially with the events of that period, John xii. 
27—33; xiii. 21,31. But at what time did the conflict commence? 
Or in other words, when did Satan renew his approaches, which 
according to the foregoing suggestions were discontinued with 
the temptations in the wilderness—(Luke iv. 13.) Is there any 
thing recorded in either of the gospels by which this question may 
be determined? The hypothesis (if we must so call it,) which has 
been stated, supposes that our Lord, as king and Messiah, repell- 
ed the assaults of Satan during the entire period of his public 
ministry—that he was during all that time exercising his rightful 
authority over Satan, the usurping prince of this world—binding 
him by his word, and even by his name, and despoiling him of his 
subjects, at his pleasure. If this be so, we should expect that 
Satan could approach our Lord only when he gave him permission; 
and this supposition is supported by his declaration, that he laid 
down his life—that he had power to lay it down and take it again 
—that no one (evdss) could take it from hin—John x. 18.) Satan, 
therefore, could not accomplish his death either directly or indi- 
rectly but by his permission. It was the Divine purpose that our 
Lord should by a voluntary death destroy Satan, who was invested 
with the power of death, and therefore Satan must be permitted to 
exercise his power over the human nature of the Redeemer for 
his own destruction ;—in other words—Satan must be permitted to 
bruise the heel of the woman’s seed in order to the crushing of 
his own head or dominion. 

These observations lead us to the suggestion, that the evangelist 
John (in chap. xiii. 27) records the time and the circumstances 
under which this permission was given. Perhaps the suggestion 
may strike the reader as novel and not well founded; but he is 
desired, nevertheless, to consider the reasons which have led the 
writer to make it.—They will be given hereafter. 
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CONTROVERSY WITH THE DOMESTIC CHAPLAINS OF THE ARCH- 
P BISHOP OF BALTIMORE.* 


No. 3, of the Protestants—The Necessity of the Reformation— 
Continued. 


Havine exhibited some of the enormous errors in doctrine and 
worship which obtained in the church before the Reformation, and 
which of themselves would render a change necessary, we now 
proceed to the next general head of corruption, and that will 
includes the deplorable condition of morals that disgraced the age. 
Some of the most distinguished men of the church candidly declared 
to the world, that either the ruin of the church, or some direful 
calamity was approaching, unless prevented by a speedy reformation 
in the public morals. This was the principal design of the cele- 
brated Gerson’s Treatise, on the Signs of the Ruin of the Church. 
‘‘And Iam bold to say,” says the Cardinal of Cambray, in the 
preface of his book of the Reformation of the Church, “ that 
although they are great evils which we see, yet unless the church 
be speedily reformed, we shall in a short time see incomparably 
greater ;” and the suffragan of Saltzburg having described the 
vices of the Roman court, concludes, ‘*’Tis vehemently to be 
presumed, and cautiously to be feared, that the ruin of the church 
as to its ecclesiastical dignity, is near.’’t 

It is not strange that considerate men should apprehend the near 
approach of such terrible calamities, if we reflect that this deplor- 





* The reader, by turning to page 7 of this work, will find a detailed explanation 
of the origin of the controversy in which these papers were originally published, 
and an express mention of the paper in which they were first printed. Notwitb- 
standing which, the editor of that paper (Dr. Snodgrass of Baltimore) took occa- 
sion to accuse the editor of this periodical, on the issuing of the second number of 
this series, of having failed to give the proper credit for them; and did this in 
terms, no doubt intended to be offensive. ‘This is the more remarkable, as Dr. 
Snodgrass had not only taken such a course as to bring the series to a sudden close, 
almost immediately on his taking possession of the Saturday Visiter, but had 
spoken of the series itself and of its authors in terms of open disparagement: and, 
it is hardly possible that under the circumstances he should not know, that the 
most of these articles were written by the editor of this periodical; and it is quite _ 
possible he also knew that those written by the Rev’d Drs. Morris and Kurtz, 
the Rev’d Mr. Cross, the Rev. Professor Thornwell, and Thomas E. Bond, 
M. D., were so written at our particular request; Mr. Jones having originally 
desired us to manage the Protestant side of the case, and other gentlemen having 
been called in at our suggestion. ‘That under these circumstances we should be 
thus accused by Dr. Snodgrass, is to be accounted for only by the knowledge of 
the fact, that for some cause or other that individual seldom lets an occasion pass 
unimproved, in which he can print an ill-natured, or rude thing of us. This ex- 
planation is due to ourself—and terminates the matter on our part, with a civil 
request to Dr. Snodgrass, to erase the name of this periodical from his list of 
exchanges. If he should return to the bosom of the church we understand he has 
forsaken, we presume he will see abundant reason to regret much that he has 
written. While his past and present relations to it continue as they now are, his 
bitterness towards us is not i prehensible-—Our readers may expect a more 
regular publication of this series in future.—[Ep. 

tOnus Ecclesiz, c. 19, fol. 36. 
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able state of morals was almost universal among all conditions of 
men, among the clergy, and especially among the popes and 
cardinals. 

1. There was a general corruption of morals both in the state 
and ghurch. The cardinal mentioned above, having recited the 
grievous complaints of St. Barnard respecting the wretched condi- 
tion of the church in his time, adds: ‘‘ If these things were spoken 
by blessed Bernard, they may now much more be said; because 
since his time, the church hath proceeded from bad to worse; and 
in the whole state as well spiritual as secular, virtue being aban- 
doned, it has fallen into the shame and filthiness of vice.”* Nich- 
olas de Clemangis tells us, “that wicked persons did so much 
abound in all professions of men, that scarce one among a thou- 
sand was to be found, who did sincerely live answerable to their 
profession ; and if there was any one that was honest, chaste and 
frugal, and did not follow this kind of life, he was made a laughing 
stock to others, and was presently called, either an insolent mad- 
man or an hypocrite.”t The description of the corrupt morals 
that generally prevailed among all orders of men is so black and 
tragical, that it can hardly be read without horror. The fidelity of 
these descriptions has never been denied, but on the other hand, 
their truth has been universally acknowledged by Romanists them- 
selves. 

2. No wonder that all flesh had corrupted its way, when the 
lives of the clerzy, who should have been the salt of the earth, 
were more wicked than those of the laity. Cardinal Julian in his 
letter to Pope Ugenius LV. (A. D. 1400) tells him, ‘* That the people 
were above measure incensed against the ecclesiastical state, by 
the dissolute lives of the clergy, for which it is greatly to be feared, 
unless they mend their manners, the laymen, after the example of 
the Hussites, will fall foul upon the whole clergy. . And in truth, 
this deformity ministers great boldness to the Bohemians, and gives 
a fair color, to their errors, who especially inveigh against the 
filthiness of the clergy.’’|| The bishop of Saltzburg, before quoted, 
in the words of Catharine of Sienna, gives this character of the 
common clergy at the beginning of the Reformation: ‘ The 
modern and unhappy clergy addict themselves to temporal things, 
being destitute of divine light; they love themselves, neglect the 
love of God and their neighbor; they are worse than worldly men, 
whom they destroy together with themselves. They are addicted 
to pleasures and infamous practices, and neglect the salvation of 
Christ’s faithful people. By the lives of such wicked clergymen, 
the senators come to be disobedient and irreverent toward the 
church ; they are seduced by blind guides, and oh! shame, are 
ignorant idiots, proud, covetous, hypocrites, simoniacal, luxurious, 
envious, slow to good works, prone to evil, &c. &&c. Where at 
this day can be found that continence in gesture, diet, apparel and 
laughter, that becomes the clergy? At banquets, taverns, plays, 





*Fasciculus rerum expetend. ac fugiend, p. 203. 

+De corrupto statu eccles, c. 25. 

tHist. Council Trent, |. 7. 

Richer Hist. Con. General, c. 3, c. 2, p, 322, 323, 
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and theatres, they are more frequently found, than in places dedi- 
cated to God; how hugely pernicious in the universal church, the 
scurrility, ignorance, fornication, simony and other crimes are, with 
which the whole clergy is infected, there is no man doubts.’’* 
Nicholas de Clemangis, himself an arch-deacon in the churéh of 
Rome, represents the clergy of that church in his day, as the scum 
of mankind, who for the most part adandoned themselves to the 
most loathsome vices. 

Nor were the inferior clergy alone chargeable with these immo- 
ralities, but the prelates were as bad or worse than their subordin- 
ates. ‘The bishops,” says the same author, ‘serve their own 
tables instead of the altar; they are unwise in divine things, while 
they love the wisdom of the world; they are more employed in 
the offices of the exchequer, than in the works of Christ; they 
adorn their bodies with gold; they defile their souls with impurity ; 
they account it a shame to employ themselves in spiritual matters, 
and their glory is to meddle themselves with those things that are 
scurrilous. Hence it is said by Catherine de Sienna, they as men 
that are blinded, reckon that to be their honor, that is truly their 
shame ; contrary to the canons, they keep about themselves, pimps, 
bawds, flatterers, buffoons; such as give themselves wholly to vanity, 
instead of men that are learned and of good report.”” ‘ The bish- 
ops neglected due hospitality, by neglecting the poor of Christ, by 
making themselves fat, by feeding dogs and other beasts, and so 
one beast feeds another. There are few bishops who are not cov- 
etous; they take by violence other men’s goods, and wastefully 
spend the goods of the church; they bestow the revenues of the 
church not to pious uses, but upon their kindred, upon stage play- 
ers, flatterers, huntsmen, mistresses, and such like persons,” &c. 
This was the complaint of a popish bishop in 1519. And that a 
great improvement had not taken place among the Romish clergy 
more than forty years after, appears from the speech of the Ambas- 
sador of the Duke of Bavaria to the Council of Trent, in which he 
tells the Council, that the cause of the evils that had arisen among 
them, was the immoral life of the clergy, whose wickedness was so 
great, that he could not relate it, without offending the chaste ears 
of the audience.t 

3. It will not be thought strange that the people and clergy were 
so deplorably corrupt, when we consider that the wicked lives of 
the popes and cardinals were the principal cause of that deluge of 
corruption in which all orders of society were immersed. We 
can desire no better proof of this, than the concession of Pope 
Adrian VI. in his instructions to his legate for the diet of Nurem- 
berg in 1522. ‘Thou shalt promise,” says he, ‘ that we will use - 
our utmost endeavors, first that this court may be reformed, from 
whence perhaps this evil hath proceeded; that as from thence the 
corruption flowed to all inferiors, so from thence the health. and 
reformation of all may proceed.”—(Sleidan’s Comment, |. 4, Hist. 
Council Trent.) This was an extraordinary confession from a pope, 





*Onus Eccles, c. 21, 8. 1. 
tHist. of the Council of Trent, 1. 6, p. 527. 
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but no more than the necessity of the case extorted from him. 
The cardinals had by degrees arrived to such an excess of pride 
and luxury, as was odious and intolerable to all but themselves, 
and those whose vices were supported by them. ‘If aman would 
make an image of pride,” says Clemangis, ‘‘ he can no way do it 
more to the life, than by representing a cardinal to the eyes of the 
beholders.””* They trampled upon bishops, who were better men 
than they, nor would they condescend to salute them, when they 
fell prostrate on the ground to worship them.t One of them, more 
modest than the rest, when he returned home laden with the spoils 
of Germany, being asked what the barbarians, for so they called 
the Germans, thought of Rome, answered: ‘That the whole 
world complained of the pride and luxury of the cardinals.’’} 

We will rot be surprised at hearing of such cardinals, when we 
consider the general character of the popes. We need not go 
back to ages preceding the Reformation, when, as their own his- 
torians tell us, they were monsters and prodigies. ‘Such tragical 
examples, and so devoid of all piety, as neither to regard the per- 
son they sustained, nor the place they were in,”’ that ‘‘ about fifty 
popes together did utterly degenerate from the piety of their ances- 
tors”||—but passing by these, let us consider the character of the 
popes about the time of the Reformation, when the world was 
grown weary of the burden of their vices, and groaned to be deliv- 
ered from it; and when, if ever, their temporal interests induced 
them to assume the appearance, however much they abhorred the 
reality of virtue. 

Let us begin-with Innocent VIII. in 1485. He led so prolific a 
life, that at his exaltation to the pontificate, he had sixteen illegiti- 
mate children, whom he afterwards took care to settle comfortably. 
When at his death in 1491, Lionel, Bishop of Concordia, in an 
oration to the Cardinals,§ pressed them to elect a good man, whose 
life was without reproach, what was the effect? They elected 
Alexander VI.,a man who was the reproach of human nature; 
who, before his election was a prodigy of lust and other vices, and 
continued so to the last, when by the righteous judgment of God, 
he was poisoned by mistake in drinking the cup himself which he 
had prepared for others.** ‘ The ecclesiastical records of fifteen 
centuries, contain no name so loathsome, no crimes so foul as his, 
and while the voice of every impartial writer is loud in his execra- 
tion, he is, in one respect, singularly consigned to infamy, since 
not one among the zealous annalists of the Roman church, has 
breathed a whisper in his praise—Thus those who have pursued 
him with the most unqualified vituperations, are thought to have 
described him most faithfully; and the mention of his character 
has excited a sort of rivalry in the expression of indignation and 
hatred. Neither in his manner, nor in his language, did he affect 
any regard for morality or decency. By his immoderate ambition 
and pestiferous perfidy, and every manner of frightful cruelty, of 
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monstrous lust and unheard of avarice, traflicking indiscriminately 
with things mixed and profane, he had imprisoned the world.”* 
Humanity disowned him, and he is rather to be considered a mon- 
ster than a man, whose deeds excite horror, and whose enormities 
place him on a level with the most execrable tyrants of the ancient 
times. He died in 1503.—(Mosheim, Cent. xvi. 1, ch. 1, s. iv.) 

Pius III. succeeded him, but he died twenty six days after his 
election. Great expectations were excited by his reputed virtues 
and piety, and his ardently expressed desire for a reformation of 
the church. 

Julius Il. who next ascended the papal throne, was guilty of 
crimes so notorious, as to be a scandal to the whole church. He 
filled Italy with rapine, blood and war, to which he was so addict- 
ed, that contrary to the law of nations, he commanded the procu- 
rator of the Duke of Savoy to be tortured, because he endeavored 
to persuade the pope to peace. So monstrous were his acts, that 
Richerius says; he must be wholly made of steel who can read them 
without horror. ‘To the odious list of vices with which Julius II. 
dishonored the pontificate, we may add the most savage ferocity, 
the most audacious arrogance, the most despotic vehemence of 
temper, and the most extravagant and phrenetic one for war 
and bloodshed. He died in 1512.” 

Leo X., in whose time the reformation began, was a evil, well- 
bred gentleman ; but so little concerned for teligion, that he cared 
not to know what it meant.t When he permitted conversation on 
that subject, it was for the sake of diversion and profane sport. 
His soul, he thought, would not survive his body, and therefore he 
gave himself up to sensual gratification, and it was but reasonable 
that he who supposed he should die like a beast, should live like 
an epicure. Leo X., though of a milder disposition than his pre- 
decessor, was equally indifferent about the interests of religion and 
the advancemeut of true piety. He was a protector of men of 
learning, and was himself learned, as far as the darkness of the 
age would admit. He was remarkable for his prodigality, luxury 
and imprudence, aud has even been charged with impiety, if not 
atheism. 

Clement VII. (1524) as he received the popedom by simony,t{ 
so he administered it by artifice. He was an adept at dissimula- 
tion. He regarded neither his word, nor his oath, but violated his 
engagements, as often as he made them. 

“Such was the dismal condition of the church. Its corruption 
was complete, and the abuses which its rulers permitted, reached 
the greatest heights of enormity.’”’ While the crimes of the Vati- 
can were indeed so various, as to embrace almost every denomi- 
nation of ungodliness, there was not one among the popes of this 
period, who made even the slightest pretensions: to piety; scarcely 
one, by whom decency, as well as morality and religion, was not 
grossly outraged. Much more might be added to show the degen- 
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erate condition of the church, but after the exhibition that has 
already been made, who will deny the necessity of a reformation? 

It is to be presumed that this would be observed by many per- 
sons of that age, and corresponding efforts be made to produce a 
change. It was observed and exertions were made.—Many men 
rose in the church and clamorouslty demanded a reformation, but 
their cries were unheeded. 

Of the many witnesses to this fact, we must be content to hear 
only a few, and they shall be such who lived at or about the time 
of the reformation. . 

John Gerson, the celebrated chancellor of Paris, in a sermon to 
the Council of Constance, applies to the modern church of Rome, 
the words of Ezekiel xvi. 15: “Thou didst trust in thine own 
beauty, and played the harlot, because of thy renown; and pour- 
edst out thy fornication on every one that passed by; and in all 
thy abominations thou hast not remembered the days of thy youth. 
Thou hast -built thy brothel-house at every head of the way, and 
hast made thy beauty to be abhorred. Behold therefore I will de- 
liver thee into the hands of those that hate thee.” And after he 
had admonished them of the symptoms of approaching ruin, he 
advised an immediate reformation, as the only means of prevent- 
ing it. ‘* And because,” says he, ‘‘some may say that the church 
is founded on a rock, and therefore is in no danger of ruin,” he 
more particularly exhibits the enormities that prevailed in the 
church and then exhorts the council ‘either to reform all the 
estates of the church in General Council, or command them to be 
reformed in provincial Synods ; that by their authority, the church 
might be repaired, and the house of God purged from all unclean- 
ness, vice and errors.’”” The same author earnestly exhorted Pope 
Alexander V. to commence the reformation of these corruptions 
and abuses, which (as he says) were the plague of the church, and 
without the removal of which, it was vain to expect peace. 

Nicholas de Clemangis, (before quoted,) another Parisian doctor, 
wrote several works on this subject, in which he represents to the 
world, the deplorable state of the Roman church, and the neces- 
sity of reforming it. Add to the testimony of these single wit- 
nesses, the solemn appeal of the whole University of Paris, from 
Pope Leo X. to a general council, in defence of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, (which was a famous edict issued by Charles VII., of 
France, in 1438, against the despotic encroachments and preten- 
sions of the Roman pontiffs,) in which appeal they exhibit the 
corruption of the church, and insist on the necessity of a reforma- 
tion, and in the year 1517, the very same year in which Luther 
began to preach against the horrible abuses of indulgences.—If 
we pass on to the bishops and archbishops, though their interest 
engaged them more strongly to oppose it, yet we shall find some 
even among them, who were so sensible of the necessity of a 
reformation, that they earnestly called for it and endeavored to 
promote it. 

Frederick, Archbishop of Salerno, Jerome, Archbishop of Bruns- 
wick, and Gibertus, Bishop of Verona, plainly declared that they 
were paiufully convinced of the corruption of the church, by-the 
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articles of reformation, which (together with the rest of the select 
council) they delivered to Pope Paul III. 

In a book (Onus Ecclesiz) written by the Suffragan Bishop 
of Saltzburg in 1519, (two years after Luther began the Refor- 
mation,) there is a most direful description of the corrupt state of 
the church. 

In the Council of Trent, the Bishop of Conimbria said, ‘‘for these 
150 years the world has demanded a reformation in the head and 
members, and hitherto has been deceived—that now it was time 
they should labor in earnest and not by dissimulation.” 

Dudithius, an Hungarian bishop, prayed the Hungarians and 
Poles, ‘that for God’s sake, and for the charity which every 
Christian owes to the church, they would not abandori so honest, 
just and profitable a cause, but that every one would put down in 
writing, what he thought might be constituted for the service of 
God, without any respect of man, not reforming one part but the 
whole body of the church, in the head and members.” 

If from the bishops we ascend to the cardinals, (though to their 
pride and luxury, nothing could inflict a severer blow than a refor- 
mation of the right character,) we shall find that many of them 
not only acknowledge the necessity of reforming the church, but 
in some degree contributed their influence in effecting it. Caspar, 
Cardinal Contarene, John Peter, Cardinal Theatine, James, Car- 
dinal Sadolete, and Reginald Pool, Cardinal of England, were of the 
number of the select council, that presented the articles of refor- 
mation to Pope Paul III. 

The college of cardinals at the death of Pius III. (A. D. 1503) 
before they entered the conclave for the election of a new pope, 
took an oath, that if any of these should be chosen, he should 
immediately, before the publication of his election, bind himself 
under pain of perjury and a curse, to call a council within two 
years for reformation, which oath was taken by Julius II., who 
was elected pope; and when it afterwards appeared that he did 
not intend to keep it, (seven years having elapsed without any men- 
tion of a council,) in 1511 nine cardinals who had withdrawn from 
Rome, disgusted by his insolence and profligacy, called the second 
Council of Piza for that purpose, aided and protected by the Em- 
peror Maximlian and Lewis XII. of France. Petrus de Aliaco, 
Cardinai of Cambray wrote a book in favour of a reformation, and 
Ludovicus, Cardinal of Arles, who presided in the Council of Basle, 
zealously endeavored to promote it. The cardinals who called the 
first Pizan Council, to extinguish the schism occasioned by the 
two sett pie Benedict XII. and Gregory XII., vowed that they 
would exert all their power to influence him who should be elect- 
ed pope, ¢o reform the church, and that he should not suffer the 
council to be dissolved, until a proper and sufficient reformation 
of the universal church was made in the head and members. 
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A SECOND LETTER TO THE RULING ELDERS OF THEI PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue first letter which we ventured to address to you, dear breth- 
ren, in regard to the rights and dangers of your sacred office, was 
hardly through the press, before we received the article which 
follows, and which we substitute for what we should have said in 
the present number.—It is decisive of two most important points, 
viz.: 1, That the ancient discipline of the kirk of Scotland was 
precisely analagous to what we contend for as the true order of 
God’s house established by his own word. 2. That although that 
venerable kirk, misled by an illusory devotion to outward unity, 
changed her scriptural order to accommodate herself to an errone- 
ous definition on this point ;—the founders of our church in Amer- 
ica did not follow her in this change, but adhered to her more 
ancient practice and the true principle of Christ’s house. These 
are important facts, and not only prove that the kirk of Scotland 
was with us during her earliest and brightest days—to wit, for 
nearly the first century after her reformation—the successive and 
glorious eras of her Knox, her Melville, and her Henderson; but 
that, from the beginning, the fathers of American Presbyterianism, 
were with us too. 

Brethren, there is in this matter a significancy which a casual 
investigation does not reveal, and which gives to it a vital interest 
in our eyes. The question at issue, is, in one aspect of it, the 
key of the argument for the whole Presbyterian system. If Ruling 
Elders are not, in the true and full sense scriptural Presbyters, then, 
as it seems to me, our whole system of church government falls 
away from the scriptural foundation; and if it falls away from that 
foundation, it is a mere human invention for which no man has 
any right to contend. But if they are Presbyters, who will be so 
bold as to deprive them of the true rank and functions of scriptu- 
ral Presbyters, by refusing them the rights that appertain to that 
high and sacred dignity ? 

We feel.our hands greatly strengthened by the evidence which 
the communication now laid before you affords, that some of 
your bedy are not only thoroughly aroused to the importance 
of the question they must exercise so material an influence in de- 
ciding; but that they are so capable of vindicating the true grounds 
on which it rests, and of enlightening the public mind in regard to 
it. The article is from the pen of a Ruling Elder in a retired 
country congregation in a distant state, who rejoicing that a public 
stand is made in several parts of the church for her true order, 
lifts up his modest but manly voice to plead for Zion. Thanks be 
to God for giving such office-bearers to his church. Said I not 
that these men were worthy of her confidence and love, and com- 
petent in all respects through Christ strengthening them, to their 
high duties? That old doctrine of the pharisees, the fear of the 
people, is a sad and foolish doctrine. 


Your fellow Presbyter and brother in the hope of the gospel. 
R. J. B. 
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OUGHT RULING ELDERS TO UNITE WITH MINISTERS IN LAYING ON 
HANDS IN THE ORDINATION OF MINISTERS ? 


This question has been discussed in some of our church courts 
and in the papers; and was referred by the last General Assembly 
to the next. It is important that it be properly understood. ‘The 
great Head of the church has established the orrice of the gospel 
ministry. Who has the power to appoint the officer, or in other 
words, to authorise men to exercise the functions of that office ? 
Does this power belong to the Presbytery, consisting of ministers 
and elders, or to ministers alone ? 

The history of the church of Scotland, from which we mainly 
derive our origin, may aid us in coming to a correct interpretation 
of the provisions of our constitution on this subject.—The first 
book of discipiine drawn up by Knox and others, and adopted in 
1560, says, ‘‘ Other ceremonies except fasting with prayer, such as 
the laying on of hands, we judge not necessary in the institution 
of the ministry”—cbap iv. They did not believe that the ministe- 
rial office was conferred by the imposition of hands; and it is 
reasonable to conclude that for nearly twenty years it was not 
practised at all. The second book of discipline was drawn up by 
Andrew Melville and others, and agreed to in 1578, but being so 
favorable to religious liberty, it was not ratified by the civil power 
till 1592; it was revived and ratified by the memorable assembly 
of 1638—and contains these provisions:—chap. ii—‘t There is 
threefold sort of officers in the Kirk, to wit: monitors or preachers, 
elders or governors, and deacons or distributors; and all these 
may be called by the general word, ministers of the kirk.”’— 
‘“‘ Chapter iii—How persons that bear ecclesiastical functions, are 
to be admitted to their office.”.—‘‘ Outward and ordinary calling 
hath two parts, election and ordination. Election is the choosing 
out the person or persons most able, to the office that vakes, by 
the judgment of the eldertship, and consent of the congregation, 
to which the person or persons shall be appointed.’’—‘The cere- 
monies of ordination are fasting, earnest prayer and imposition of 
the hands of the eldership.””—*‘* Chapter vi.—Of elders and their 
office.’—** We call these elders whom the apostles call presidents 
or governors.”—‘ The eldership is a spiritual function, ag is the 
ministry.""—‘' Their principal office is to hold assemblies with the 
pastors and doctors, who are also of their number.”—‘ Chapter 
vii.—Of elderships, assemblies and discipline.”’—* Elderships and 
assemblies are commonly constituted of pastors and doctors, and 
such as we €ommonly call elders.”—‘‘ The power of election of 
them who bear ecclesiastical charges pertains to this kind of assem- 
bly, within their own bounds, being well erected and constituted 
of many pastors and elders of sufficient ability. By the like reason 
their deposition pertains to this kind of assembly.”——-This was their 
Presbytery. These extracts show, that both ministers and elders 
were elected or chosen by “the eldership.”’ That this eldership 
was ‘constituted of many pastors and elders,” and they were 
ordained by the ‘imposition of the hands of the eldership,” the 
same eldership ; that “the eldership is a spiritual function as is 
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the ministry ;”’ that ministers are also of their number; that they 
may be called ministers of the kirk--and the deposition of both 
ministers and elders pertains to the same assembly or eldership. 
It is plain that the election, ordination and deposition of ministers 
and elders were ideutical; language could not be more explicit — 
This was the cherished formula of the church of Scotland until 
the Westminster Assembly, a period of sixty five years. Under it 
they rallied when opposing the tyranny of James the first and his 
son Charles, in forcing upon them episcopacy, or as they called it, 
the wicked hierarchy of Roman antichrist. 

In the Westminster Assembly there was great diversity of opin- 
ion on the subject of ordination, It was before them a whole 
year, and was frequently and warmly debated. 1 will give some 
. facts and extracts from Dr. Lightfoot’s Journal in the 13th volume 
of his works. The ministerial members of the Assembly had 
received episcopal ordination; one of their first acts was to re- 
quire of ministers examined, an affirmation that ‘the ministry of 
the church of England was a true ministry”--(p. 48.) Some of 
the leading members under their Episcopal prejudices, held that 
there was no “ Ruling Presbyter distinct from a preaching one” — 
(page 74)—at last it was accommodated and agreed, that “it is 
agreeable to and warranted by the word of God, that some besides 
the ministers of the word, be joined with the ministers in the gov- 
ernment of the church”—(p. 75.) Some members distinguished 
between a command and warrant, and others understood the other 
church governors to be the civil magistracy. One of the Scots Com- 
missions moved that they be called Ruling Elders, but it prevailed 
not—p. 330. 

The proposition that ‘ordination is only in the hands of the 
preaching presbyters,”’ was debated very warmly, but in conclusion 
was laid aside for the present—p. 116.—Afterwards it was voted 
that ‘fevery minister of the word is to be ordained by imposition 
of hands and prayer, with fasting, by those preaching presbyters to 
whom it doth belong”—p. 231—also ‘that the preaching presbyters 
orderly associated are those to whom the imposition of hands doth 
appertain”—(1 Tim. iv. l4d—p. 234.) This proposition was ob- 
jected to ‘‘as excluding lay elders from imposition.” —*“ At last it 
was ‘ised over, and the proof of it was fallen upon again, and 
cost a great deal of time and debate, and at last it was put to the 
question whether it should pass or no, and it came to a vote so 
dubitable, that we were put to our votes by standing up, and it 
was carried affirmatively’—p. 239. It was desired that some 
reason might be given for these propositions. ‘‘ As that preaching 
presbyters are to ordain, for that we find no ordination but by 
preaching presbyters’”—the debate “ held long,” and after “ tug- 
ging,” it was voted negatively—p. 239. It was also voted ‘that 
the power of ordering the whole work of ordination is in the whole 
Presbytery” —p. 235. ‘There was some question what Presbytery 
was here meant. It had had been referred to a committee, who 
reported this proposition, which was adopted: ‘‘ A Presbytery 
consisteth of ministers of the word, and such public officers as are 
agreeable to and warranted by the word of God to be church gov- 
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ernors, to join with ministers in the goverpment of the church” — 
p- 243.. It was also proposed that ‘ no single congregation which 
may conveniently join together in an association, may assume to 
itself all and sole power of ordination.”” This was debated for 
five days, and passed by a vote of 27 to 19—p. 262. A committee 
reported as reasons to support this proposition, ‘1, They do not 
find in scripture, that any single congregation, which might con- 
veniently associate, did assume to themselves all and sole power 
of ordination ; nor do they find any rule which will warrant such 
a practice. 2. We read that a Presbytery over divers congrega- 
tions associated, did ordain, as in Jerusalem.” ‘At last with 
extreme tugging, we got it to the question, and it was carried so 
narrowly that it was thrice put to it, before it could be determined ; 
and there arose a great heat, and at last it was carried affirmatively, 
by four voices, that the first reason should be brought to prove the 
proposition” After a long debate, the second reason was voted 
by some five votes difference—p. 267. A committee also reported 
that ‘‘ It is manifest by the word of God, that none is to enter the 
ministry unless he have a lawful calling, and be set apart with im- 
position of hands, and prayer with fasting.” I among others, says 
Dr. Lightfoot, objected to the stricture requiring fasting with impo- 
sition of hands—which cost some consideration, and so serious as 
it was fitting, that at last it was left out, and the clause to run 
thus, “none to be a minister unless he be lawfully ordained’’—p. 
252. All the above propositions which were adopted-are in the 
Westminster ‘Form of Government.” About two years after, the 
Assembly in their { Directory for Church Government,” which 
was their last action on the subject, say, ‘‘ Ordination is an act of 
a Presbytery, unto which the power of ordering the whole work 
belongs; yet so as that the preaching presbyters orderly associated, 
are those to whom the imposition of hands doth appertain’”—chap. 
The General Assembly of Scotland, to use their own lan- 
guage, ‘being most desirous and solicitous of uniformity in kirk 
government betwixt these kingdoms,” agreed to the Westminster 
Form of Church Government, and changed their second book of 
discipline on the subject of ordination, as well as in other partic- 
ulars. 
The practice of ministers only laying on hands in ordiditsion, 
had its origin in our church in this positive law. But it is now 
confidently asserted that it has been the uniform practice at all 
times for ministers alone to impose hands ; that the claim for elders 
to unite is new; a thing never heard of before! We have seen 
what was the constitution of the church of Scotland before the 
Westminster Assembly, and that elders were excluded from parti- 
cipating, by close voting, after long and warm debating. That the 
proposition ‘that preaching presbyters are to ordain, for that we 
find no ordination but by preaching presbyters,’’ was actually voted 
negatively—and the proposition that “no single congregation 
which may conveniently associate, may assume all and sole power 
of ordination,” was adopted by a small majority after a protracted 
debate. If they may not conveniently associate, the fair inference 
is, that - “congregational eldership” or church session may 
5 
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ordain. TheWestminster Assembly, in their ‘Directory for Church 
Government,” call the officers of a single congregation “ the con- 
gregational eldership,” and also ‘‘ a Presbytery,” distinguishing it 
however, from a ‘‘ classical Presbytery.” 

The constitution of our church provides, Form of Gov. ‘‘ Chap. 
x. Of Presbytery. Sec.2. A Presbytery consists of all the min- 
isters, and one ruling elder from each congregation in a certain 
district.” In the Sth section, the powers of this Presbytery, con- 
sisting of ministers and elders, are enumerated, and it is declared 
that “the Presbytery has power” “to ordain, instal and judge 
ministers”—chap. xv. §. 12. When the presiding minister shall 
by prayer, and with laying on of hands of the Presbytery, accord- 
ing to the apostolic example, solemnly ordain him to the office of 
the gospel ministry.” ‘The Presbytery” is clearly defined to 
consist of ministers and elders, and occurs about one hundred and 
fifty times in our Form of Government and Discipline, and I con- 
fidently believe that in no other place can it possibly mean minis- 
ters alone; and that practice which is so much relied on in this case 
is against that meaning. Our book says, with the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery, without any qualification ; it is not said 
of the ‘‘ preaching presbyters” as in the Westminster Form of 
Government. If this had been intended it would have been retain- 
ed, and rejecting the words “ preaching presbyters,” and adopting 
‘the Presbytery,” is conclusive that it was not intended. The 
first book of discipline declared the ceremonies of ordination to 
be ‘fasting with prayer,” without the imposition of hands. The 
second book, “ fasting, earnest prayer, and imposition of hands of 
the eldership,”’ and that ministers and elders constituted this elder- 
ship. The Westminster formula changed this, and says ‘“ by im- 
position ef hands and prayer, with fasting, by the preaching pres- 
byters.”” Our own Form of Government changed this again, and 
says, ‘‘ by prayer and with laying on of the hands of the Presby- 
tery,” and defines the Presbytery to consist of ministers and elders. 
When any term is clearly defined in a constitution or other writ- 
ing, 4 is to be understood according to that definition, unless 
otherwise explained. And when a tribunal or other body consist- 
ing of many members have power to do an act, each member has 
a rigit to participate in that act, unless expressly excluded. Hence 
the Westminster Assembiy, after declaring a Presbytery to consist 
of ministers, teachers, and other church rulers, and that ordination 
is an act of a Presbytery, added, ‘‘ yet so as” that the preaching 
presbyters are those to whom the imposition of hands doth apper- 
tain. Without this express provision, every member would have 
had a right to participate. With this before them, the framers of 
our constitution deliberately changed this provision, by rejecting 
the words ‘ preaching presbyters,” and adopting the words, the 
Presbytery. 

But it is now contended that they did not intend to make any 
change, and that the Presbytery means ministers only!!! It is 
true that the ministers in our book are cabled ‘“‘ the members of 
the Presbytery”—‘‘ members belonging to the Presbytery,” and 
perhaps in one place “all the members of the Presbytery.” The 
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reason of this is plain. Ministers are standing members. ill the 
elders do not sit as members at the same time ; but those selected 
by their Sessions are as truly members as ministers. This is by 
positive arrangement. In other Presbyterian churches the arrange- 
ment has been different. In Scotland the Presbytery consists of 
ministers who have parishes, and an equal number of elders. 
Ministers who officiate in chapels of ease, and ministers without 
charge are not members at all. The Presbyteries in England, in 
the time of the Westminster Assembly, were composed of two 
elders for one minister. The first General Assemblies of Scotland 
contained a large majority of elders*—now there are more minis- 
ters than elders; in our General Assembly they are equal. All 
this is by positive arrangement. And although all the elders do 
not at the same time sit in Presbytery, they are really and truly 
presbyters—and ministers alone to the exclusion of elders, are 
never Called the Presbytery in our book. 

But after the ordination is over, ‘‘ the minister who presides shall 
first, and afterwards all the members of the Presbytery, in their order, 
take him by the right hand, saying in words to this purpose, “‘ We 
give you the right hand of fellowship to take part of this ministry 
with us”—chap. xv. §. 12; and here again the form used in Scot- 
land is changed, and the provision that “all the ministers of the 
Presbytery” is ejected, and the words “all the members of the 
Presbytery in their order,” adopted in its place. 

But still it is contended that ‘all the members of the Presby- 
tery” means ministers only! What is meant by “in their order” 
we are not told; but it is said, the words, ‘take part of this min- 
istry with us” excludes elders, because the term ministry ‘‘ can- 
not be applied to them.” Melville and his associates thought 
differently. ‘So far as RULING is concerned, elders may well use 
this language. If it be possible to confine this clause to ministers 
as standing members, it is after the ordination is over, and the ex- 
press provision that the Presbytery consisting of ministers and 
elders has power to ordain ministers remains in all its force, and 
if laying on of hands bea presbyterial act belonging to ordination, 
then elders most clearly have a right to participate im that act. 

Again, it is contended that the imposition of hands confers the 
ministerial office, and elders not having that office cannot take 
part in conferring it on others—that like begets like. If this be 
true, they should be excluded from taking any part in the whole 
matter, and be turned out of Presbytery whenever any thing con- 
nected with ordination comes before them. What is signified by 
the imposition of hands in ordination? Some of our brethren, it 





* Large majority of elders. The first General Assembly of the kirk of Scot- 
Jand met at Edinburgh on the 20th of December, 1560; it consisted of forty 
members, of whom six only (as Heltherington of Torphichen asserts) were 
ministers! Indeed there were not at that moment above twelve reformed minis- 
ters in the whole of Scotland! Two elders, viz., James Barone and Edward 
Houp, sat in it, with that mighty man, John Knor, for Edinburgh. The remain- 
ing five ministers (besides Knox) appear to have been Christopher Guidmen of 
St. Andress, John Rowe of Perth, David Lindsay of Leith, William Harlaw of 
St. Culthburts, and William Cheristieson of Dandie.—[Epb. 
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seems to me, believe that there is in it some mysterious and mirac- 
ulous virtue; and if their views were carried out, they would 
result in something very like the popish doctrine of apostolical 
succession. 

A. Hall, a pupil of Fisher, in his Gospel Church, p. 46, says, 
‘¢ Whea we use this form of ordination, we do not intend it as a 
sign of conveying any extraordinary miraculous gifts; nor as a 
visible token of invisible saving grace; nor as an actual convey- 
ance of ministerial power; but we use it on/y as a significant sign 
of the separation of the person ordained to the ministerial func- 
tion. Hereby the elders who ordain testify that they approve and 
desire a —. on those whom they admit to the fellowship of 
the gospel.” If elders are permitted to testify that they approve, 
by voting for the ordination, why not permit them to do so by lay- 
ing on their hands? And why should they be excluded from fes- 
tifying that they desire a blessing on the person ordained ?—To be 
consitent, they should not be permitted to take part in the examina- 
tion and vote for or against ordination, or to judge ministers, and 
vote for their deposition. For surely it is as reasonable for them 
to have power to bestow the office, as to have power to take it 
away. 

But have ministers themselves power to ordain because they 
have power to preach? Their office is divided into teaching and 
governing, and ordination belongs to government. It is not a 
power of order, but of jurisdictions This was the doctrine of the 
Scotts Commidsioners and others in the Westminster Assembly. 
President Davies, in his sermon at the ordination of Messrs. Patillo 
and Richardson, says, “that ordination is, I think, universally 
acknowledged to be an act of government, and consequently to 
belong to those who are invested with the goverriment of the 
church’’—vol. iii. p. 289. Again, at the ordination of W. Martin, 
“Ordination is universally acknowledged to. belong to them that 
have the government of the church of Christ committed to them”* 
—vol. iii. p. 299. Hall says, ‘‘ The ruling elders are joined to 
teachers, and have the same authority with them, in all acts and 
duties of church power for her rule and government”—p. 67. If 
these things be so, and I do not see how any Presbyterian can 
* doubt it, then it clearly follows that they have power to join in 
‘all acts and duties” belonging to ordination of ministers—and 
so the assertion that they cannot unite because they have no 
authority to preach, is not warranted; for ministers themselves 
do not act because they have power to preach, but because they 
are presbyters or elders and have power to rule. 

But the great argument against the right of elders is from prac- 
tice. When the language of a constitution is clear and explicit, it 





* This argument is by itself conclusive. Let it be pendered. Ordination ap- 
pertains to government; ruling elders are in special ‘ governments’—by God’s 
word; (Form of Gov. ch. v.;) therefore ordination instead of being denied to 
them, belongs peculiarly to them, and to ministers, not as preachers but as rulers; 
that is, as that which they are in common with elders. And a higher or better 


authority than President Davies, we need not, either for the fact or the argu- 
ment.—[Ep. 
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is conclusive of its meaning; and practice is only resorted to 
where the language is ambiguous, and then it is only presumptive 
evidence to aid our conjectures as to the true meaning of the words. 
In this case the change in the language of the Westminster Form 
of Government in the manner before stated, is to my mind much 
stronger evidence than mere acquiescence, or practice. Even ad- 
judications by the proper tribunals have been often overruled when 
opposed to the plain meaning of the words used. There are cases 
of laws acquiesced in and obeyed for many years, and then decid- 
ed to be unconstitutional and void. The great contest in the 
church of Scotland at this time, is a striking example. For more 
than one hundred years, ministers presented by patrons, have been 
intruded on the congregations against their consent, in violation 
of one of the fundamental principles of their constitution !—And 
surely there is no Presbyterian in this country who does not ardent- 
ly desire that in this contest between practice and the constitution, 
the constitution may prevail. The plan of union is familiar to us 
all; it was adopted when many of the framers of our constitution 
were living, and sanctioned by practice for many years. ‘The 
practice in ordination under our constitution cannot be more than 
thirteen years older than that plan—and the argument from prac- 
tice will apply with as much force in one case as the other. In 
my judgment not one provision of that plan was more repugnant 
to our constitution than excluding elders when members of Pres- 
bytery, from joining in the ordination of ministers. It is as uncon- 
stitutional to exclude elders from acting as members of Presbytery, 
as it was to admit committee men to act as members. 

We are charged with advocating new measures, contemptuously 
called reformers, &c. We occupy the same ground now that 
we did in the New School controversy.* We are for sustaining 
Our constitution in opposition to every unconstitutional practice, 
whether new or old. 





* The same ground, &§c. Thisisa most pregnant truth. It isthe same ground; 
and to a great extent, the same people are on it. We are resisted on the same 
ground that was assumed in resisting us up to 1837; and speaking in general 
terms, the same people are resisting us. We do not mean the New School, but 
that section of the orthodox which resisted the reform of the church, and every 
leading measure necessary to effect it, upto the grand crisis. There are, no doubt, 
some exceptions both ways; but there can be no question of the main facts. And 
it is greatly to be deplored that any of those who were valiant for the trath in 
years past, should now be found opposed to the principles on which they stood 
then, and fighting against the precious rights of those who so materially contrib- 
uted to the success in which they rejoice. Is there any reasonable doubt that 
the ruling elders of our church did more than half the work of saving it? And 
shall the reformation they so essentially aided, change its grand and fundamental 
principle in order to degrade their office, which Christ has established? Or shall 
we carry out our principles, and restore the ancient, the primitive, the scriptural, 
the undoubted order and discipline of true Presbyterianism? It is a great question: 
and great issues depend upon its proper settlement.—[Ep. 
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INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—RECENT TROUBLES. 


Ir cannot be unknown to any of the readers of this periodical, 
that the friendly intercourse which existed for many years between 
the Presbyterian church in the United States, and the Congrega- 
tional churches of New England, was for a time interrupted, and 
its continuance seriously threatened by the course which was gen- 
erally adopted by the latter in regard to the troubles and final di- 
vision of the former. It is well understood, that the great mass 
of the Congregations! churches openly held to the cause of the 
New School party in the Presbyterian church ; and to that of the 
Home Missionaty and Education Societies:—and we presume 
there are few amongst our ministers or people, who do not feel 
that we have much to forgive and much to overlook in the conduct 
of those churches towards us, and towards the vital interests of 
Christ’s kingdom, in the troublous times through which we have 
come. Nor can it be denied by any one at all conversant with 
the state of general opinion in the Presbyterian church, that the 
renewal of this intercourse, though not opposed, was rather a mat- 
ter of toleration than of cordial feeling on its part. The truth is, 
the church to a very great extent, has lost confidence in the eccle- 
siastical bodies of New England ; and while the abounding here- 
sies of their ministers are undisguisedly repudiated along with 
those who hold them; both the numbers of the orthodox and 
their zeal for truth are questions of painful doubt. We say all this 
with regret; but we believe every syllable of it and a great deal 
more, to be true, and that it is our duty, at the present moment, 
to say thus much. 

During the last General Assembly, a very painful scene was 
enacted—which has since made some figure in the religious press 
—which was in close connexion with the state of fact and feeling 
we have alluded to above; and in regard to which, it is our present 
purpose to gather together and record the principal matters that 
have fallen under our eye. 

It is extremely remarkable that the whole matter in its present 
shape, grew out of anaked and absolute falsehood published by 
some of the Philadelphia papers, and amongst the rest by the 
Christian Observer. in the number of that unscrupulous journal 
for June 3, under the caption, ‘the Commiitee ad Interim,” the 
account of the proceedings of Dr. Cox, Dr. Gilbert, Mr. Barnes, 
and the like, on “' Friday, May 20th, 9 o’clock, A. M.,’”’ contains 
the following sentence— The Rev. Morris E. White appeared as a 
delegate from the General Association of Massachusetts, and was 
invited to sit as a corresponding member.” ‘The main fact in this 
case turned out, as the reader will see, to be false. Mr. White 
did not appear in the ‘Committee ad Interim,’ nor ‘did he sit there 
‘tas a delegate from the General Association of Massachusetis.” 
At least that he did neither, the public has his own assertion made 
on the floor of the General Assembly. We do not pretend to say 
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that this falsehood was published knowingly and intentionally by 
any body, not even by the Christian Observer; the more especially 
as the article is headed by it in brackets--thus [Reported for the 
Christian Observer,] and is, as we now observe for the first time, 
reported substantially in the same way, in the New York Observer, 
for May 28. Nor dowe know what paper was used by the mem- 
ber who brought the subject before the Assembly. But however 
that may have been, the effect was precisely the same in all respects, 
except as to the characters of the papers publishing the statement, 
in regard to which they are all positively contradicted by Mr. White, 
who is surely to be believed in the premises. 

We may as well say here, that the remark made by us on a sub- 
sequent day of the sessions of the Assembly, in regard to the 
general character of the Christian Observer, for fairness and vera- 
city, especially in its controversial articles, and reported in the New 
York Observer, in more offensive and decided terms than those 
used by us, (though the Observer uses inverted commas, as if the 
report were verbally accurate ;) and more particularly the charac- 
teristic comments of Mr. Converse, upon other matters under the 
pretext of defending himself from those remarks; may claim our 
future notice. For the present, we will not depart from the current 
of our thoughts to discuss those subjects, which, amply as we are 
prepared to meet them whenever the occasion requires it, have no 
particular connexion with the matter in hand. We may indeed 
yet be compelled to do and say things which we desire to avoid if 
possible. But we waive these questions now. 

The New York Observer for May 28, gives the following account 
of what took place in the Assembly. 


Rev. Mr. Maclin called the attention of the Assembly to the fact that the Rev. 
Morris E. White, the delegate from the General Association of Massachusetts in 
this body had also taken his seat in another body, meeting in this city, and styled 
the ‘*Committee ad Interim;’’ he thought the subject required some considera- 
tion. 

Rev. Dr. Breckinridge thought the Assembly should take up the matter at once, 
and if the facts wers as they appeared, he was prepared to move that the name of 
the delegate from Massachusetts should be stricken from the roll, 

Rev. Dr. Krebs thought that the right of the delegate could not be questioned, 
and he hoped the course proposed by Dr. B. would not be adopted. He was quite 
sure that in thiscase he could quote Breckinridge against Breckinridge. (Dr. B. 
said that the brother could not cite an authority in the universe that would have 
less weight with him. ) $ 

Rev. Mr. McClusky moved the appointment of a committee to investigate the 

subject and report the facts in the case to the Assembly. 
_ Rev. Dr. Hodge could not see that the honor of this house was. interested in 
the course pursued by the delegate; he did not believe that any disrespect was 
done to the Assembly, and it was not worth while to be so sensitive on a subject 
that was quite unworthy of notice, and ought not to be made a matter of so much 
consequence as to require a committee of investigation. Several members eon- 
curred in the views expressed by Dr. Hodge. 

Rev. M. E. White, the delegate alluded to, said he had no desire to make any 
explanation, butif any one wished to hear him he could do suv. A desire being 
manifested to hear him, Mr. White said that he came as a delegate to this body 
only; he met with an old class-mate in the city, and in company with him dropped 
into the meeting of the ‘‘ Committee ad Interim,”’ and without presenting any 
credentials or request, he was invited to sit as a corresponding member. 

Rev. Dr. Breckinridge said that the house had evidently too low an opinion of 
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what is due te its dignity. He felt a disposition to treat the brother with all pow 
sible courtesy, but it was in vain to mince the matter. The New England eccle-» ‘e 
siastical bodies profess not to know which body is the Presbyterian church, and © : 
therefore they send delegates to both. This course he regarded as igau@lting... Hol- ; 
land, in Cromwell’s time sent word that she did’nt know whieh the English gov- 
ernment was, and €romwell sent back that he would show them which it was. 
Something of this spirit, sanctified indeed, we owe to ourselves. People who 
don’t know who we are have no business with us, and he had’never been satisfied _ 
to let this thing stand as it now does. Last year, instead of appointing delegates, *, : 
he would have written a letter to the orthodox in Massachusetts, asking them to } 
tell us where they are. Here is a brother who comes as a delegate to our body, 
and goes and takes a seat witha body of men whom we do not recognize as Pres- 
byterian ministers; if one of our own number should do the same, we would regard 
it a great indignity and should call him to account; and, according to its rank and 
grade it is an offence on the part of the brother. If that ‘‘Committee”’ sat as a 
sect by themselves, it would be another matter, but claiming to be ourselves, 
and sitting here at the samie time to keep up the impression that they are the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it certainly would be a gross indignity on the part of one of our 
own members to take a seat with them. ‘ 

Rev. Mr. White, the delegate, said that he had of course intended no disrespect 
to the Assembly, and if he had been guilty of any indiscretion or any wrong, he 
had yet to see it. When he did see it, he would acknowledge it. 

The motion to appoint the committee was, by unanimous consent, withdrawn. 
Mr. White stated that he had just received intelligenee which made it necessary 
for him to leave, and accordingly retired. So far as we are able to judge, a gen- 
eral regret prevailed that the subject had heen agitated at all. Rev. Mr. Platt 
said, (before the delegate left,) that he hoped he would retire with the assurance { 
that none other than the kindest feelings are entertained toward him, and in this 
sentiment the whole body appeared to concur. 


We will not be understood as endorsing the exact accuracy of 
this report. But it is clear enough from our own remarks as here 
given, that there were two things reported in relation to Mr. White, 
that struck us, and we respectfully submit, ought to strike every 
man, as highly offensive if they had been true, viz., 1, that being 
delegated to the General Assembly, he should at the same time be 
delegated to another body that was in open schism and rebellion 
against the Assembly ; 2, that he was delegated to it, as being as 
much the Assembly, as our own body to which he was specially 
delegated, was. Mr. White at first declared these facts were 
incorrectly printed; subsequently he added that in what he had 
actually done he had intended no disrespect to the Assembly, and 
was unconscious of any wrong; and here the matter dropped, by 
general consent. The General Association of Massachusetts had 
not done, what divers newspapers published it as having done; 
and Mr. White made the amende honorable, for what he had done 
personally. The thing was finished. What would have been 
done in an opposite state of facts it is not possible to say, nor 
profitable to enquire. 

We have not the room to spare, even if it would be useful to our 
readers, to print somewhere about a column and a half of small 
type, in regard to this matter, from the Vew York Evangelist of 
June 30th. It is headed ‘‘ The late General Assembly of the Ex- 
cinding Presbyterian church, No. II.,”” and is signed ‘‘A New Eng- 
lander.” ‘The author berates us roundly, scolds mightily at our 
church, talks very big about matters and things ‘down east,’ and 


is, we trust, sensibly relieved by getting so much bitter trash off his 
stomach. 
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**The letter which follows will explain the out-door action on this 
ease still further. It is copied from the New England Puritan 
(published at Boston) for June 30th. 


Baltimore, June 17th, 1842, 
To the Editors of the N. E. Puritan:— 


Gentlemen. I will be a debtor to your Christian courtesy, if you will permit 
me to say a word through your columns, in reply to a very rude attack which 
seems to have been made upon me, by name, in your neighborhood. At least, I 
find an article in the (Philadelphia) Christian Observer of this date, copied, as it 
says, from the Boston Recorder, and by the Recorder, (as the Observer says,) 
from the Hampshire Gazette; making the attack in question. You perhaps 
know the character of the Observer, and therefore know how useless it would be 
for me to apply to it. The other two papers I know nothing of; but suppose I 
shall be more likely to get justice at the hands of a new party, than from those 
who with fall means of knowing the truth, have printed injurious errors about me. 
I therefore apply to you. 

Under the title “High Church Tyranny,” the article in question says that 
Rev. Mr. White, the delegate from your General Association to our General As- 
sembly, *‘ by invitation of an old class-mate, went into the Committee room’? (of 
the Committee ad Interim of the New School Assembly) ‘‘as a spectator, and 
while there was invited to take a seat with the Committee. For this atrocious 
offence, Dr. Breckinridge called him to account before the General Assembly, 
and moved for the appointment of a Committee to consider what should be done 
for this insult to the dignity of the General Assembly. The Doctor’s wrath, how- 
ever, did not meet a response in the majority of the Assembly, and al! action ypon 
the subject ended in words:’’ 

The facts of the case, are these:—Mr. Macklin, of Philadelphia, brought to the 
notice of the Assembly, a publication in a Philadelphia newspaper, stating that Mr. 
White, a delegate as before observed, to our Aesembly, had taken his seat in the 
Committee ad Interim, as a delegate also to it; and said he thought the subject 
should be looked into. Mr. McCluskey, (if my memory is correct,) moved the 
appointment of a Committee to ascertain the facts of the case. Several members 
expressed their opinions; some saying the matter was of small moment, &c.; 
others that it should be inquired into. Amongst the rest, I, knowing nothing of 
the matter and never having heard of it till it was then publicly introduced, took 
occasion to say several things of a general character, which I have long thought it 
important to the preservation of harmony between our New England friends and 
ourselves, to have better understood; and it is, in part, to call attention to some 
of these matters, that I trouble you, gentlemen, with this communication. 

1. It is a source of constant offence to many in our communion, and hystended 
very much to alienate the hearts of our people from the orthodox in New England, 
to find such constant evidences of their sympathy with New School, rather than 
Orthodox Presbyterianism. 

2. It is a ground of special alienation, that the New England churches should 
really not be able to discover, which is the Presbyterian church, and should 
apparently take so much pains, to let us know, that they do not know who we are. 

3. That they should, in all their public acts relating to us, studiously place our 
church on the same footing with one which differs from us so entirely, that we 
hold no fellowship with it. 

Now, gentlemen, you must be aware that the Presbyterian church has no desire 
to break with our New-England brethren, who are really evangelical; but would 
much prefer drawing the bonds of fellowship with them still closer than they are. 
On the other hand, there can be no impropriety in saying, that having repudiated 
atterly, New School Presbyterianism, we can hardly be expected to desire fellow- 
ship with New School Congregationali What we are embarrassed by con- 
stantly is the difficulty of.knowing who is who, and what is what—up north. 
And what would put the whole matter to rest, woald be some decided action, one 
way or the other, by the churches of New England. If they are all New School, 
why should we or they, any longer keep up a hollow intercourse, which must be 
unprofitable to all parties? If any of them really have fellowship with our doc- 
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trines, why do such desire to wound us, and alienate us, by a line of conduct such 
as I have described? Or if they prefer to hold intereourse with both parties, is it 
not possible to fall on some way of doing it, that will not confound things so sin- 
gularly unlike as orthodox Presbyterianism and Semi-Pelagianism ? 

I am sure I speak, im these things, the sentiments of very many,—I believe, of 
by far the larger part of our ministers and people. And these sentiments are not 
lately sprung up in our minds, but have been maturing for some years. The 
apparent connexion of the case of Mr. White, when it was brought up in the 
Assembly, with the aspect of the subject I have now presented, was the reason . 
of the interest which the body evidently took in it. When Mr. White explained 
the real state of the facts, nothing more was said.* Nor was there any intention 
in any quarter, to treat him otherwise than with consideration and respect. 

For the rest, if persons think they can serve their eause, whatever that may be, 
by holding me up to public odium, I suppose they will continue to do it. 

Respectfully yours, 
BERT J. BRECKINRIDGE- 

Nove BY THE EDITORS oF THE PuRiPAN. Dr. Breckinridge, in the above 
letter, seems to convey the desire, that the New-England churches will repudiate 
the New School General Assembly, and give in their adhesion exclusively to the 
Old School General Assembly. Now, with all due respect it seems to us that this 
desire is wholly unreasonable. As Congregationalists, we are no judges of such 
matters. Consistently with our principles we can correspond with both bodies, 
if they can with us, while there are views entertained by both, which we do not 
approve. We do not know what the ecclesiastical bodies of New England wil 
do, but we cannot entertain the idea that they will take any action which will 
conftructively make them umpires in Presbyterian controversies. 


The reader will perceive at a glance, how studiously the facts of 
the case, and our own conduct are misrepresented, by the enemies 
of truth and of ourchurch. For example, Mr. Converse publishes 
in his paper for June 3, (and others do the same,) that Mr. White 
was delegated to the New School Committee ad Interim ; and when 
members of the Assembly find fault, they are held up to public ex- 
ecration by the New York Evangelist and others. Presently, Mr. 
Converse publishes, (in his paper of June 17,) and others do the 
same, that Mr. White was not delegated, but only, as it were, by 
accident, sat with the Committee ad Interim; and then Mr. Con- 
verse publishes still more flagitious abuse of us, for questioning 
Mr. White’s liberty thus to sit! And these editors think it strange 
that honest men distrust them! 

But it grieves us to hear the respectable editors of the Puritan 
talk as they do, in their note appended to our lettes. ‘‘ Umpires 
in Presbyterian controversies,” ‘the eeclesiastical bodies of New 
England,” never, we presume, will desire to become, nor be asked, 





* There is an editorial in the Hampshire Gazette of July 12, which calls in question 
this statement. But the reader will at once perceive, on reading the extract from the 
New York Observer, printed on a previous page, that our statement is precisely correct. 
Mr. White made two explanations; the first touching his official position ; the second 
regarding the personal aspect of his conduct. As to his oficial conduct, if any action 
had been taken, it must have been with the body sending him ; as to his personal and 
unauthorised acts, the case might have been otherwise. fore and after his first or offi- 
cial explanation, there was debate and sensation in the Assembly ; after his second and 
personal one, there was neither. And so was our assertion. 

In the same article, the editor defends himself by saying he “ judged of the case from 
the report of it in the New York Observer.” But if the reader will compare that report 
(see preceding page,) with the case as originally given by the Hampshire Gazette, (see 
the above letter of the editor of this magazine,)—he will pereeive the greatest discrep- 
ancy between the facts and the tone of the two statements. It is no unusual thing, hew- 
ever, for men to pervert the truth in order to accomplish their vile ends, and then pervert 
it over again to screen themselves.—[Eb. 
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nor be fit. But have they no interest in the fundamental doctrines 
of Christ’s gospel? Is there no essential difference, to them, be- 
tween Pelagianism and Calvinism? Is there no party in New 
England that holds the glorious doctrines of the old Puritans? If 
there is such a party, how can they bear to stand neutral in a day 
and controversy like this? If there is no such party, in the name 
of the Lord say so, and let us have done with trickery and deceit- 
ful handling of God’s truth. If indeed the evangelic doctrine is 
so reduced, that to uphold it, is become a brand of * Presbyterian 
Controversy,” the world is far worse off, and our church far better, 
than we had supposed. We warn the orthodox of New England, 
that God will surely exact from them a strict account in this thing. 
Their carnal policy will bring them to ruin if they persist in it. 
We find in the New York evangelist of July 7th, and in the New 
England Puritan of the same date, some account of the doings of 
the General Association of Massachusetts, in regard to our present 
subject. The extract.which follows is from the latter paper, and 
represents the affair as occurring on the evening of June 29. 


Rev. Mr. Mitchell moved that no delegation be appointed this year to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. In support of this motion, Mr. 
Mitchell adverted tothe ‘* Plan of Union,”’ originally proposed by Presbyterians, 
and cordially responded to by the Congregationalists of New England; but which, 
he said, has been most unfraternally cut asunder by the excinding acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and to the treatment received by the Rev. M. E. White, the dele- 
gate of this body to the General Assembly, during his recent visit to Philadelphia, 
as reasons for declining the continuance of the intercourse. 

Rev. Mr. Sessions read an extract from a letter published in the N. E. Puritan, 
from Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, in regard to the relations of the General Assembly 
to the Churches in New England, and the desire of himself, and of many, as he 
alleges, of the ministers and churches connected with the General Assembly, that 
the ecclesiastical bodies in this part of the country will break off all connexion 
with the New School portion of the Presbyterian Church, on account of their 
alleged heresy. 

Rev. Mr. Allen said that he was in favor of continuing the correspondence; 
that to decline to do so, would be just what Dr. Breckinridge desires, and would 
be giving too much importance to the opinions of that gentleman, that an inter- 
change of delegates is what both bodies have agreed upon, is still desired by both, 
He had no idea that Dr. Breckinridge represents the views of the majority of the 
ministers and churches of the Old Schoo! General Assembly. 

Rev. Dr. Codman offered an amendment to the motion of Rev. Mr. Mitchell, 
regretting the occurrence of the circumstances in the case of Rev. Mr. White, but 
proposing to continue the correspondence. , 

Rev. Mr. Bement commented upon the relations which hare existed for the last 
few years between this Association and the General Assembly, and arged the im- 
propriety of continuing an interchange with that body for the present, till the affair 
referred to is explained. 

Rev. Mr. Lord was opposed both to the motion of Mr. Mitchell, and to the 
amendment proposed by Dr. Codinan, and- thought the indignity offered to this 
body ought to be overlooked. ; ‘ 

The Moderator said that twenty-six years ago he represented this body in the 
General Assembly, and found there piety and talents and fraternal kindness, and 
that our interchange with the Assembly ought to be continued. ; 

Rev. Dr. Alden said that he believed that the object of Dr. Breckinridge in 
writing the letter referred to, is to effect a dissolution of this intercourse between 
the two bodies, and that his object ought to be defeated. : 

Rev. Mr. Boardman then reviewed the history of the connexion between the 
two bodies, and said that the General Assembly did right in abrogating the Plan 
of Union, and that all the ecclesiastical bodies in the land, which understand the 
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subject, think so too. He respectfully submitted whether ecclesiastical bodies 
ought to be held responsible for the doings of individual members of those bodies, 
Louis XIV., of France, said, ‘I am the State;’’ but the sayings or doings of 
individuals cannot be understood as the sayings or doings of the ecclesiastical 
bodies to which they belong. Such bodies should be judged only by their own 
acts. He was highly gratified to find such evidences in New Englnad, of interest 
yn the Presbyterian Church, and such proof of the theological soundness of the 

eat mass of the ministers and churches in this part of the country. If New 
England has, in some measure, swung away from her moorings in the great prin- 
ciples of Calvinism, it was with peculiar pleasure that he found, that she is return- 
ing to her ancient, venerable position. He hoped that the intercourse between 
the two bodies would be perpetuated. ’ 

The discussion was conducted in the spirit of the utmost Christian frankness 
and kindness, and was listened to with deeply interested attention, by a large con- 
gregation of spectators. The explanations which were made being satisfactory, 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell withdrew his motion. 








It is quite useless for us to take up our time in replying to the 
frivolous and uncandid statements of some of these persons, im- 
pee our conduct and motives, in this matter of Mr. White. 

e believe it is not usual for the opinions of a private person to 
be thus discussed by a grave Assembly, as an important element 
in deciding on its own duty; and certainly we had no idea of our 
consequence in New England. It is true, the New School party 
has long denounced us as a sort of dictator in the Presbyterian 
church; and even better men have been found who have used such 
arguments, when they could find none better, to oppose measures 
which we have felt it to be our duty to propose. Any serious reply 
to such statements would be at once insulting to our beloved breth- 
ren and friends, and convincing evidence of great folly and vanity 
on our part. Whatever influence God may have been pleased to 
give us in his church, was the result of a simple, honest, consistent 
adherence to the principles we professed ; and has its chief value 
in our eyes, as it may be used to promote those principles. And 
we faithfully promise those worthy persons, whom that influence, 
such as it is, so much offends, that the whole of it will be always 
unhesitatingly and frankly periled, to maintain those great interests, 
which the most of them so cordially hate, and the rest so reluctant- 
ly aod tardily embraced. 

It was certainly extremely lucky that Mr. Boardman (Rev'd 
Henry A. Boardman of Philadelphia, delegate from our General 
Assembly,) succeeded in convincing the Association, that the poor 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian church in Baltimore, does not 
bear precisely the same relation to the Presbyterian church in this 
country, that Louis XIV. did to the French monarchy. And it is 
a manifest mercy to our naughty church, that upon “ The expla- 
nations which were made being satisfactory, Rev’d Mr. Mitchell 
withdrew his motion.” We therefore understand distinctly, that 
Rev’d Parsons Cook, and Rev'd Francis Norwood, will come next 
year, God willing, to the General Assembly in its united capacity, 
and not to us as an individual. This is a great revolution, and it 
is unprecedented that it should have been accomplished without 
arms or blood-shed. 

We notice, not without interest, that the whole matter has so 
worked, that the Association was able at last, to distinguish between 
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our Assembly and the schismatical body which has for four years 
usurped its name and been countenanced in that audacious fraud 
by the churches of New England. The gentlemen sent to our 
body are delegated to ‘‘The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church.”” ‘The other body is called ‘The Constitutional General 
Assembly.” 

‘ We are glad to see that Mr. Boardman boldly vindicated the 
, conduct and action of the Assemblies of 1837 and ’8. Perhaps 
that was the explanation, that was so fully and suddenly satisfactory 
to Mr. Mitchell? We fear he (Mr. B.) was premature in con- 
gratulating New England upon her return to the “ ancient, vener- 
able position” on ‘the great. principles of Calvinism.” At least, 
in the following observations, which are editorial in the Presbyteri- 
an of July 9th, Dr. Engles gives a different, and we fear, a truer 
account of the matter. 


Tue Cuaurcnu 1n ConnecticutT.—In the report of proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut at its recent meeting, which we find in the New 
York Observer, a deplorable evidence of the low state of doctrinal religion in the 
Congregational Church of Connecticut is afforded. The Association at its previ- 
ous meeting directed the re-publication of the Saybrook Platform, which our 
readers must remeinber comprises a system of sound truth, and is the beautiful 
index of what the churches in Connecticut once were, but are no longer! Dr. 
Hawes presented the report of the committee on the subject, in‘which the pub- 
lication of the Platform was objected to, as a Confession of Faith of the churches, 
because it teaches ‘* moral inability and limited atonement,’’ and ‘* where,”’ said 
he, ‘* is the minister who believes them??? Mr. Bacon of New Haven, proposed 
that an advertisement should be appended in which there should be a distinct dis- 
avowal of the Platform as a rule of faith for Congregational ministers and churches. 
This caused a most extraordinary debate in which with a few honorable excep- 
tions, the speakers disclaimed being tainted with the orthodoxy of that noble con- 
fession; some asserted that no-body believed it; that no-body read it, and that 
no-body cared about it. One Mr. Bushnell put it to the consciences of the mem- 
bers present whether they believed in it as a rule of faith, and affirmed that it 
was in the face of and contrary to the Bible; and then to give force to his remarks, 
added that he knew very little about it himself! A very Solomon. Mr. Bacon, 
another of the wise men of the East, said, ** he did not believe there was a man 
in the body who was willing to adopt the Platform as his belief; and that if there 
was, he would like to see him!’ as a kind of monster no doubt, which would be 
a very curious spectacle to the scientific theologians of Connecticut. One after 
another seemed afraid and ashamed at the very possibility that the Association 
should give any countenance to the antiquated reJic; and Professor Thompson by 
an admirable side blow directed at these gloriers in a false theology, remarked 
‘that they had better deliver it over to the antiquarian or historical society.’ 
Mr. Bingham of the Sandwich Island Mission suggested that the Platform might 
with advantage be sent to the members of the mission, who were at this time 
considering the subject of a confession; but Mr. Bacon, with a kind of spasmodic 
horror deprecated the suggestion, and said that if they wanted to introduce contro- 
versy into the mission, they should send their creeds and confessions—he ought to 
have added the Bible, for it is notorious that Mr. B. understands the Bible very 
differently from many of his brethren in Connecticut. The debate has given us a 
sad insight into the depreciated theology of Connecticut, and the loose and dis- 
jointed state of their church government, and we are disposed to adopt, with the 
change of a word, the language of the Boston Recorder, in expressing our joy, 
** that our lot has been cast among the pleasant things of Presbyterianism.”’ 


Now we take it to be true that the great majority of the Presby- 
terian church desire to have Christian fellowship and intercourse 





with every orthodox and evangelical body of Christians, and amongst 
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the rest, with Congregationalists of that kind ; but that they do not 
desire to have any Christian intercourse with any other sort, and 
therefore not with Congregationalists who agree in doctrine with 
the New School Presbyterians; and especially not with such as 
not only agree with them in doctrine, but sympathise with them 
and aid them in their plans and operations against our church, 
both directly by furnishing them with men and money to divide our 
congregations and occupy our territory, and indirectly by giving 
them character and standing in the country at our expense and at 
the expense of God’s truth. Jn the end, this is the shape this 
business must take. Sound policy, fidelity and consistency all 
require it. Its management may be difficult and painful; but it 
must come to this, unless we intend to return to the condition 
from which we were delivered in 1737 and’8. The present matter 
may cause things to tend in that direction ; in which case we shall 
not regret having been made, for the thousandth time, an object of 
public obloquy for vindicating the interests and honor of the church 
of our fathers and our Redeemer. 





SECOND CENTENNIAL PERIOD OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 


Tue readers of this periodical may have observed that towards 
the close of the discourse pronounced at the opening of the last 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, (published in a 
former number of this periodical,) we took occasion to direct the 
attention of that venerable body to the approaching bi-centennial 
anniversary of the illustrious Synod whose name stands at the head 
of this article, and to urge its celebration in some form appropriate 
to an occasion so imposing. 

The following minute is extracted from the 17th page of the 
* Minutes of the General Assembly, &c.,” for 1842. 


“Dr. Breckinridge offered the following minute, which was 
adopted, viz.: 

This General Assembly looking forward to the approaching 
second centennial period of the Westminster Assembly, as an era 
full of interest to the chuiches under its care, and to all other 
churches which adopt. the standards of faith, church order, and 
discipline, prepared by that venerable body; and believing that 
the occasion can be so used, as by the Divine blessing, greatly to 

romote the interests of truth: it is 

“ Resolved, That a Standing Committee of ten members of this 
body shall be appointed, whose duty it shall be to mature a plan 
for a suitable commemoration of the aforesaid anniversary, on the 
first day of July, 1843; to take such measures by correspondence 
with other denominations, whether at home or abroad, which adopt 
these standards, as may, as far as possible secure their co-operation 
in such a commemoration ; to invite the co-operation of all other 
denominations which are evangelical in doctrine and presbyterial 
in order; and to report their proceedings herein to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 
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On a subsequent day of the sessions, (page 24, Minutes,) the 
Moderator appointed the following Standing Committee on the 
Commemoration of the Westminster Assembly, viz.:—Messrs. 
Robert J. Breckinridge, of Md., John M. Krebs, of N. Y., Charles 
Hodge, of N. J., Drury Lacy, of N. C., William W. Philips, of 
N. Y., Alexander Macklin, of Pa., George Howe, of S.C., Robert 
a bal Ky., Benjamin M. Smith, of Va., and William Chester, 
of N. J. 

We have the impression that several of the Congregational As- 
sociations of New England have taken some favorable notice of 
the same great event; and we have observed, in two or three reli- 
gious newspapers, articles directing public attention to the subject. 

The effect produced in Scotland by the action of our Assembly 
in relation to this matter, as well as by a most important series of 
resolutions offered by Dr. Krebs, and transmitted to that country 
by order of the Assembly along with the one now more immedi- 
ately under consideration, seems to have been most decided and 
most salutary. ThesPresbyterian newspaper of Aug. 6 and 13, con- 
tains extracts from Scottish papers, which we doubt not our readers 
have generally read with intense interest, in regard to both subjects. 

The time of the members of the Standing Committee mentioned 
above, was so much engrossed by the important business of one 
of the most laborious and useful Assemblies that ever met in this 
country, (an Assembly worthy of the church that delegated it, and 
well entitled to its gratitude, whatever a few disappointed and evil 
minded persons may say or print to the contrary;) that they had 
no meeting on the important subject referred to them. Occupying 
the very responsible position we do towards that committee and 
towards the subject referred to it, we have naturally been led to 
ponder the subject with great interest; the more so, as public 
reference to us has been several times made in a manner which 
seems to indicate that more is expected of us than we had any 
idea of attempting. 

It is therefore with great pleasure that we have received the fol- 
lowing letter; which we print without the knowledge of its excel- 
lent author, (and therefore without his name,) in order to bring his 
views to the knowledge of the other members of the committee. 
It will be a singular favor to us, and an important service to the 
general cause, if each member of the committee will favor us with 
his views in the form of a minute, or statement; and doubly so, if 
we are permitted to print them with the names aitached. In this, 
however, we shall not go beyond the wishes of the brethren, when 
they are made known to us. 

The whole subject is one of very great interest, and some diffi- 
culty, and ought to be kept before the mind of the church and of 
society. It has occurred to us, that a general movement in regard 
to it, might be easily secured at the approaching meetings of our 
Synods ; and that in this way the public sentiment of the church 
might be developed in a way extremely useful as it regards final 
and efficient action when the bi-centennial period itself arrives. 

That something ought to be done seems generally admitted. 
The difficult questions are, what shall it be? And how shall it be 
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accomplished? God gives to some men, what old Cotton Matthew 
used to call a leading spirit. Here is an occasion for such men to 
show themselves. 

The letter we have spoken of follows. 


Jury 27th, 1842. 


Rev. and dear Sir:—Since my return home--which, however, 
was very much delayed by reason of sickness in my family on the 
road—I have considered with deep interest the important subject 
committed to my attention in common with that of yourself and 
eight others by the late Assembly. 1 mean, of course the 2d cen- 
tennary of the Westminster Assembly. 

My mind has been exercised on three items of interest, connect- 
ed with the geuerab topic, on which [ proceed to present you the 
re8ult of my reflections. 

I. In what manner can the committee now act, dispersed as the 
members are? 

I presume there is scarcely a member of that committee, who 
would hesitate to commit the management of the affair to our 
chairman, in connexion with such others of the body, as he may 
find it convenient to consult, either by reason of proximity or from 
opportunities of personal conference afforded by other engage- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, might you not invite an expression of their opinions, 
either by private circular or by your Magazine? Fix some period 
to which you limit the answer to your invitation. Then digest the 
views presented and publish some general outline of the result as 
the projet of the report. To this the committee could communi- 
cate their assent or objections in time for a presentation to the 
next Assembly. The publication, meanwhile, would afford to the 
members of the next Assembly au opportunity for such an exam- 
ination of the subject, as its importance demands, 

II. The one great object of this centennary celebration must, 
of course, be marked out by the nature of the subject. It must 
then be the instruction of the people in the History of opinions, 
productive of that Assembly, developed by its discussions, and 
resulting from its action. Discourses of this nature would at once 
throw light on those peculiarities of doctrine and government 
which distinguish the churches of Calvinistic faith and Presbyte- 
rial order. An incidental, but by no means unimportant item 
would be the illustration of the position of such churches in view 
of the great error of papacy and the fundamental truths of the 
reformation—presenting in prominent view, two truths; 1, that 
modern errors in doctrine, as Pelagianism, (semi and total,) Armi- 
nianism, pure or Wesleyan; prelacy, Oxonian or Lambethian ; so 
far from being, as charged by infidels, natural or papal, the fruits 
of the reformation, are of a truth the fragments of scholastic the- 
ology and the papal hierarchy—inherited by us, not in their 
entire state, but divided among various classes of errerists. Their 
re-union would result in a people such as Luther found the Catho- 
lic church—merely abstracting the pope:—-2, and consequently 
that so far from being a sect of the reformation in common with 
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Prelatical Pelagian and Armenian Protestants—Calvinistic Presby- 
terial churches, (including Lutheran, so far as identified in doctrine 
and order,) constitute the one great reformed church—primitive, 
apostolic, and jure divino, in any sense of the phrase which does 
not imply (what no man can believe, and receive the scriptures,) 
that God has expressly revealed every jot and tittle of our form 
of government—yet jure divino, so far as a warrant for our princi- 
ples of government is found in sacred scripture, and our doctrines 
are the tpsissima of inspiration. To these ideas by way of appen- 
dix, I add—the importance and duty of speedily consummating 
some visible union of all such churches—not under one great 
visible bond as an assembly of defined powers ; for diversities of 
national government, language, and location forbid it, but by draw- 
ing closer our present system of correspondence, and placing each- 
other on a substantially peculiar platform in the matter of minjete- 
rial communion from that which we occupy with respect to Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Episcopalians. 

I have barely room for my third idea. 

III. The object to which pecuniary free-will offerings should 
be appropriated, should be the establishment of a capital for our 
Foreign Missionary Board, to publish the Catechisms and Confes- 
sions for our missionary stations. No better tracts could be sent 
to the heathen. No better commentary. If more money than 
suffices be raised, expend it on objects similar, such as brief sum- 
maries of Christian doctrine, &c., for the heathen, or Catholic, or 
Mahomedan objects of missionary enterprises. I am forced to 
omit enlarging on this. If this letter and its plans please you, and 
you issue your circular—you may hear from me more fully on each 
of the topics, (2d-and 3d) meanwhile.—Farewell. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE REV. JOHN H. REDINGTON, WITH 
PARTS OF HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
THEREON. 

Article Fourth.—Letter written in 1839. 
Moscow, Livingston Co., IV. Y., 4ug’t 12th, 1889. 


My dear brother:—It is a long time since a letter has passed 
between us, but I trust we have not forgotten each other. Your 
Magazine indeed keeps yourself and work before my mind, besides 
which I see occasional notices of you in the papers, showing that 
you are not idle in the Master’s service. And be assured, dear 
brother, my heart is with you in every good work. I some times 
wonder how you are sustained under the weight of your trials and 
labours, but this wonder ceases when I consider the sufficiency of 
the grace of Christ, in whom I am persuaded you believe and trust. 
God has been pleased to bring you forward and place you as it 
were in a breach, in the troublesome times in which we live, 50 
that your position is one of peculiar trial and responsibility. I 
allude to the part you have been called to act in the great reform 
in our oo and also to the stand you take in regard to the 
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slavery question.* I have been made to rejoice and to thank the 
Lord at the degree of confidence you have at times expressed 
in him, and for the good confession which you have made before 
many witnesses. The Lord Jesus never will leave those who 
stand up for him and his truth, but will in due time show himself 
strong on their behalf. Let us not then be ashamed of him nor of 
his word in the midst of an adulterous and sinful generation, but 
always keep in view the glory of his second coming. This will 
fortify our minds to endure any present hardship or affliction. I 
have frequently thought of writing to you since I received your 
last, (of date, 2d Oct., 1833,) but have deferred it hitherto. In 
this, perhaps I have erred; not that I have the vanity to suppose 
that a letter from me, as such, would be either very interesting or 
profitable to you, but I should have remembered that you have the 
trué"interests of the whole Presbyterian church much at heart, and 
would receive with gladness any information concerning it from 
any quarter, especially from the region in which my lot is cast. 
And here Jet me notice what you say in regard to my supposed 
want of interest, (as expressed in your last) concerning handing 
down to our posterity a true history of the great controversy in our 


_ church. 


You may rest assured, dear brother, if I have not furnished you 
ith that part of the history which pertains to Western N. Y., it 
as not been through a want of interest or inclination. There are 

other very substantial reasons why I have not done this, as hinted 
in former letters. I have made frequent inquiries and applications 
to others, to furnish you with the numbers you desired, but without 
success. I hope some one may yet be found to do it.f 

es seed a 

* Slavery question. The reader who has taken any mterest in the controver- 

sies of the last ten years, knows that three parties have divided the public mind 


‘Gn regard to this important question. ‘The first, in point of vielence and perhaps 


folly too, were the abolitionists, who arose about 1832, and are now, as a party, 
nearly extinct. They contended for the immediate and universal extinction of 
slavery, for the instant rejection of all distinctions founded on color or cast, and 
vehemently opposed all schemes of colenization. The second party, hardly less 
unreasonable or violent, contended for the justice and propriety of slavery in itself, 
yea for its full accerdance with the spirit of our political institutions, and that of 
our divine religion, and desired to make it perpetual. The third, held slavery to 
be in itself a great evil, morally, politically, and physically, and earnestly desired 
and laboured for its termination, as soon as that could be done consistently with 
the true and great interests of all the parties to it; that is, of the slaves, the mas- 
ters, and the country itself. But they did not believe it to be the only or even the 
greatest of all possible evils, and shaped their conduct and opinions accordingly. 
To this party, it is well known, the editor of this journal has always adhered; 
and has on that account, been much traduced by members of both the others; 
Mr. Wickliffe and Mr. Garrison, the greatest bigots of their respective factions, 
rivalling each other in their coarse and malignant calumnies, and their respective 
satelites who revolved in inferior orbits around these glorious luminaries, reflect- 
ing in their degree, their baleful influence. We can scarcely imagine a higher 
proof of the justice of our sentiments, than the hatred of such wretches; unless 
it be the love of such men as Redington.—[Ep. 

+ This matter has been fully explained in previous notes, to which the reader’s 
attention is directed. A clear and faithful narrative on this subject is a desidera- 
tum, which the orthodox cannot, in fidelity to themselves or to the truth, fail to 


secure. These letters and these notes, are a portion of our contribution to that 
general object.—[Ep. ' 
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I did not avail myself of your kind encouragement to visit Balti- 
more last fall, toseek pecuniary assistance in the erection of a small 
house of worship for us in Moscow. I visited New York and Phil- 
adelphia, and through the goodness of God, met with such encour- 
agement, that I went no further. Our house went up spiritedly, in 
the midst:of much opposition, and was dedicated to the serVice of 
God on the 21st of July last. Our prospects, we thank the Lord, 
are as good as we anticipated, and as could reasonably be expected. 

We have to encounter the combined opposing influence, notof 
New School Presbyterians only, but of almost all other denomina- 
tions, who on some account or other, are displeased with our strict 
way, and exhibit their enmity against our standards.* But thisis 
nothing strange. A multitude of enemies combined against Israel] 
of old, (see Ps, 83,) and it is even so in our day. But the more _ 
they oppose and speak against the truth, the more (I thank God) 

I am confirmed in it, and the more precious it is in my estimation. 
Do you not find itso? Are you nota betier Presbyterian? More 
thoroughly orthodox? And by the grace of God more determined ~~ 
to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, than whet 
you first buckled on your armor in defence of our church? Does 
not the subject of the great reform in our church, open moreand™ 
more to you in the length and breadth of its consequences, till you 
cry out, in grateful wonder, ‘“‘ what hath God wrought!” ‘ This 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes !” ; 

I profess, dear brother, that my heart’s desire and prayer to God” « 
continually, are that he may with a mighty hand and an out-stretch- 
ed arm, carry on and complete to the glory of his name, the great 
work which he has so well begun. O, let us not be deluded with 
the idea that the work is finished! It is onlf well begun, and it 
remains for us, under God, to follow it up, till our church is fully 
brought back to our standards in form and spirit.t No one a 








® This fact, so peculiar and so characteristic, will perhaps be more difficult of 
belief by our children, than any other connected with our late troubles and deliv- 
erance. It will be indeed hard of belief that in a controversy for the Oe 
principles of all true religion in the soul, every denomination of professing Christ- 
ians in America, stood aloof from us; and with a single exception, every one 
seemed to manifest a decided sympathy for the New School party. ‘The Methodist 
Episcopal church, it is due to them and to truth to say, seems to have openly and 
utterly repudiated the new theology, and to have taken a firm stand against those 
who hold it; but all the rest, even the various bedies of Presbyterians, were silent 
‘er against us. The Presbyterian Synod of the Canadas, the Synod of Ulster in 
Treland, and the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, pursued a course 
worthy of them and of the great occasion,——[Ep. 

+ This work is far more extensive and difficult than even the zealous man who 
thus spoke-three years ago, then supposed; and is much farther from being yet 
accomplished than many seem to imagine. It is a terrible work to extirpate the 
roots of acaneer; which, however, if it be net done thoroughly, leaves the patient 
‘exposed to perpetual and dangerous relapses. It is, blessed be God, true, that 
New Schoolism is in a great degree (not thoroughly, as is painfully and continaally 
manifest,) eradicated from our church. Butis Presbyterianism in its fulness and 
its simplicity restored? How many questions remain open, which, if we take the 
Bible and our Confession in our hands, seem to admit of no doubt? How many 
influences and how great, are stubbornly upholding things that grieve many of our 
soundest ministers and members? How many indispensable reforms are obstinately 
resisted? How many new and evil schemes are taking root amongst us? Much, 
very much has been done; but much remains to be done, which if it be omitted 
or done amiss, may expose us anew to dreadful trials. —[Ep. 
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yet fully aware of our vast departures from the Lord in many re- 
spects. None but his own ighty arm can fullybring us back, 
shall I say from our wanderings? Alas! multitudes of our people 
never were what the name Presbyterian properly implies, and so 
cannot so truly be called wanderers; for he that never was in the 
gight Way, cannot be said to wander from it. We mustiifiold fast 
hereunte we have attained, dear brother, in the work of reforma- 
tion, and urge it on by all proper means; especially in practical 
Respects. _ In doctrines much has been done, but our practice lags 
’ far behind. I have recently closed a course of lectures on infant 
ehugeh ynembership, and { cannot express how important the subject 
mes, appears in my view—especially, when I consider the 
amaging neglect in regard to this matter which so extensively pre- 
..vails in our church. I must say,I am not acquainted with a single 
shurch, which in any good degree, lives up to its obligations in 
regardgio the seed of the covenant. O, that this thing might 

ivé due attention ! 
rgreat.loss will ensue to the cause of true Presbyterianism 
regiompe because some missionaries of a right stamp were 
sent hes soon after the disowning act of 1837. The feeble 
n the ground could not do much, and the consequence has 
eer that the New School and others, have had the ground to 
mselves for two years—and they have not been idle to do what 











«- ghey. could against true Presbyterianism. A third party, headed 
“Dy 


ev. Norris Bull, (of whom better things might have been 

* expected,) has been in a train of formation for a long time, in this 
quarter, and.és now coming to more maturity. They profess inde- 
pendegcy, for the present at least, and will be composed of those 

- .who are prepaféd to go either with the Old or New Scheol 
rete. This course is likely to be popular, and will, for a 

at least, hinder the true cause among us. I am utterly op- 







- 3° , ae: to this third course, and if any of them think in this way to 


* getinto our church again, through a sort of back door, | say in 
reference,to it, as you said in another case, ‘‘ J will contend against 
Wio my'Tatest breath.” Nay, nay, let us admit no more wooden 
horses into our city. We have too many milk and water Presby- 
terians already among us for our good.j—lI beg your prayers, that 





* This matter also has been explained in previous notes, as fully as it is necessary, 
under present circumstances to go inte it. One of the most serious misfortunes 
© which can befall any sound organization, is for its regular functions to be transfer- 


“Fed to temporary and uncongenial agencies. Even when these agenta are compe- 


tent, and act in the general spirit of the body politic, the debility of that bedy 
and the monstrous developement of its parts necessarily follow. But when, from 
any cause, the substituted function is not only unlike, but is opposite to the regular 
and natural one: the case of the poor patient is bad enough. Nor the less so, that 
his spasmodic efforts are considered the natural evidences of health, and the friends 
who mourn over his case and would relieve him, are denounced as quacks. The 
Presbyterian church has a very vigorous constitution, it is true; but diseases, when 
they become chronic, eat very deeply.--[Ep. 

t The third party in Western New York, we believe, finally took the very 
modest ground that they were the remaining faithful of the ancient Presbyterian 
church, and that the best hope of settling all difficulties was for both New School 
and Old, to repent, reform, re-unite, and cleave unto them; they being about forty 
ministers, more or less. We have not yet heard that the offer has been so eager- 
ly or extensively embraced, as might have been expected. But it is hardly to be 
questioned that a proposition so reasonable, so consistent, so timely, so becoming 
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I may be faithful—and may the Lord Jesus Christ be with you and 

yours. ° ‘* 

- Affectionately yours in Christ. 

Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., Joun H. Repineton. 
° Baltimore. 


P. S. Cannot one missionary or more, now be sent to Western % 
N.Y.? If even one sound, active, prudent man, of ready utterance, 
a bold, lively preacher—zealous for good old Preshyterianism,* 4. 
could be sent among us, he might, with God’s blessing, do much 
good. Do not wonder, dear brother, that more is not done in thig.. % 
region for the truth. There is scarcely any body to stand up for it,» 





and the true Israel are scattered. Cannot something be done for =, 
us? . +. 
{For the Spirit of the xrx. Century.) & a 
° a * ie =, 
CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON ACTS III. 2g Ran 


“ Why look ye so intently on us as; though by our own power ya | ‘ 
holiness (ws dia Saye » wor2ia,) we had made this man to walk. “79>. * 


Instead of (evcsGia pietas) holiness ; the vulgate and Syriac have 
(postestate vel stove.a—quisi nostra virtute aut potestate) ability or _. 
authority, which reading Wakefield pfefers. Mill (Proleg. Nov. a 
Test. 438,) conjectures that sfove.e was put inthe margin ofsome ™ 
ancient manuscript, as exegitical of dwaus, and from thd margin 
passed into the text—(stoom exegiticum rev Imaus, eX ord libri 
transiit in contextum.) The received text, howeVer, giv n ex- 7 
cellent sense, and doubtless is the true reading. Holines@r piety 5 
(evesfia) is by the constitution or appointment of God, a powers 
He has imparted to it an energy of a moral nature, as any man 
.may see, even in the imperfect exhibitions which are made of it ¥ 
in this world, in the lives of pious men. But if Christians. were 
made perfegs m holiness in this life, the power of their holiness & 
would no doubt be wonderfully increased. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
was perfectly holy, and the impression which he made upon the 
wicked and profane, was wonderful indeed. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to refer to examples; but the reader may be reminded of two 
passages in the gospel history illustrative of the power of his holi- 
ness. The first is John ii. 14; 16, and the otherin John vii. 45, 46. « . 
It must be remembered, however, that Christ came to suffer. It | P 
was predicted of him that he should be despised, spit upon, and = 
mocked. It was needful, therefore, that he should temper and 
restrain the power of his holiness, so that it should not completely 
overawe and restrain the sinful propensities of those to whom he 
went. Evil spirits, however, felt the power of his holiness more 
fully than the wicked Jews. ‘‘Ah! what to usand thee? Jesus, 
Nazarene; art thou come to destroy us, I know thee, who thou 
art, the holy one of God? ButJesusrebuked him. Be silent and 








in all respects, and holding out such inducements to all parties, can possibly be 
resisted long. [t is said the most precious of all jewels is some times found in the 
head of a toad; and if so, the analogy is very close, to the finding of the true 
Presbyterian church, in the heart of the ‘‘ three Synods.’’—[Ep, 
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come out of him”—Mark i. 24, 55; Luke iv. 34, 35. Leigh remarks 

on the word here translated rebuked, that “ it signifies to reprehend, 

chide, charge, yea, charge strictly, &&c., which majestical threaten- 

ing intendeth three things, viz., authority to command, power to 

punish if he be not obeyed, and an acknowledgment-of that pow- 

er.” Another example, perhaps, of the power of his holiness, is 

_recordéd in John xviii. 6, when the whole hostile band who went 
owtsto apprehend him fell prostrate as he said “I am he.” But 
ade@ which the reader is desired to consider, is this—that God 
gal Constitution, or by an appointment in the nature of a 
imparted to holiness a power to control that which is sin- 
Gnd this ‘law, though modified, interrupted, and but partially 
eltin “this yorld, during this economy, will hereafter be as obvious 
and as aoidett, Ad as controlling in its operation as any law of 
e sical universe,—that is to say, a holy being of any order, 
her man“@r angel will be mightier in strength, than a sinful 


























some through the power or energy of holiness. The saying of 

ord Bag often repeated, ‘‘ knowledge is power,” but this is 
.in’a figurative sense only: holiness, however, is power in the 
terabse >gfofeit is an attribute or quality which by the appoint- 
ent jesigned in the future économy Or state, uniformly 

ig certainty to overcome evil of every form, by its 
y> As 6d hs the energy to remove or destroy every 
mbustible Barrier in its course, so holiness will have the power 
vercome and temeove the powers of evil in its way. The holi- 


sbent ¢ 


© © “being of any order, whether man or devil—and this result will 
om mg of any. 
* 





true, will consume out of his kingdom every 


“ri ti is Sand offensive, Matt. xiii. 41-43; Rev. xxi. 27, 
> oO 






this way the saints being made perfect in holiness, may not 





resence of any impure or wicked being. 


mature, and thereby possess in their*proper measure, a power which 
would make them superior in energy and might to all sinful beings. 
In epplintion ofthis opinion, it may be said that something of 
thisteind was promised to Israel, if they would rend@®to God the 
obedience he required—‘‘ Oh that they were wise,” &c. ‘How 
should one chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight, 
except their Rock had sold them,” &c.; Deut. xxxii. 29, 30. 

And why should not holiness possess an intrinsic energy? All 
power is of God. He gives it to whom he will, and to what should 
we expect he would impart or annex it if not to holiness? ‘“ My 
name is holy,” saith the Lord. ‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord 
God of Hosts—the whole earth is full of his glory’’—Isaiah vi. 3. 
** Who shall not fear thee O, Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou 
art holy.” This attribute is of supreme excellence, and can there 
be a doubt that (irrespective of the power of God considered as 
a distinct attribute,) it would repel and destroy from the universe 
every thing opposed to it or unholy? Or if this supposition be 
inadmissible, we may say that the power and holiness of God are 
inseparable, so that his power will destroy that which his holiness 
disapproves. And if men should be made partakers of his holiness, 
is it too much to believe that in the proper measure of its finite 
possessor, the holiness of each saint will partake of the like nature, 
or have connected with it a predominating power over the might- 
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iest of sinful creatures? Satan and the fallen angels have no en- 
ergy except as creatures dependentonGod. The attributes whith 
they possess were conferred upon them before they fell; and 
although God, for mysterious-purposes, has allowed them to retain 
in a great measure, their original powers, notwithstanding their 
perversion, yet if it be his gracious purpose to make the redéemed 
from among men, partakérs of this holiness, is it too. much to 
believe that he will give them energies superior to thesé apostate 
spirits? In factthe Lord Jesus Christ conferred upon his discip 
for a time, power to overcome all the power of the ene:njm. * 
In the passage under consideration, (Acts iii. 12,) Pete 
nects the cure of the lame man-with power or Aolin 
denies that the power or holiness by which it was ; 
theirown. He ascribes it to Jesus, the holy one and" the j 
dyiov, Acts iii. 14,) whom they had crucified? i ae 
There is another idea which should be mentiaifed ah “this con- 
nection. God has in this world connectedsmisery, weakues8; i 












ness, frailty, death, with sin. Ail our infirmities ate connected 


<= 
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holiness is also connected with his deliverance fro 
of his corruption. Now think, what-oné body. ex 
tality, pain, corruptibility, and desjructibilityy might socomplih 
It might subdue the whole race of niortal man, if allowed to do.so 
—and when we think of the wonderful ehdownjents wit 
God will clothe his glorified church by making eae 
like the glorious Redeemer, it. does appear aot merely: probable 
but quite certain, that the holiness ofthe saints will be as really and_ 
truly a power, as the vital principle is, in the present state ofthe 
human body. ‘Then will the saints exhibit in lite aad exact ace 
complishment, those wonderful works which our Lord *promii 


with that as a cause. The restoration of man to’ tbo in. 







his disciples the power to accomplish, when their faithyshould™ & 
; = wa 


made perfect, Matt. xxi. 21,22; Mark xi. 22,24. .% 
The reader may observe, tad, a marked differenc& between the 
Apostle Peter, and those ecclesiastics, who claim exclusively to be 


his successors. While the popes claim the title, “‘ Holy Father’ —~ 


the name by which our Lord Jesus Christ addressed God the Father, 
John xvii. 11—while they claim and receive in succession, the title, 
‘‘His Holiness,” as though they were fathers of the faithful, and 
holy—yea holiness itself; Peter, anxious to be considered as 
nothing in himself, and to give all glory to his blessed Lord, who 
indeed was the holy one, begins his discourse by guarding the 
people against the possibility of a mistake on this head—‘t Men 
and brethren, why look ye intently on us as upon persons who had 
made this man to walk by their own power or holiness?’ The 
diplomatic use, which the nations of Europe make of the terms, 
holy, holiness, in their intercourse with the popes, calling the see 
of the bishop of Rome ‘‘ the Holy See,” and the bishop, “ His 
Holiness,” serves to identify them with those kingdoms which 
Daniel foresaw would arise with Antichrist out of the fourth empire. 
It is anti-Christian profanation, both in those who give and in 
those who receive such honors. And- when it is considered that 
most of the popes during the last twelve ccnturies have been am- 
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bitious and worldly men, without pévé@hal holiness, dnd not a few 
of them desperately wicked men,,we can hardly fail to perceive 
the conformity of such an assumption with the conduct which the 
Apostle Paul predicted of the man of~sin, that he would sit in the 
temple of God, » Sowing himself that he is God. 
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{G@ NOTICES, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTRRS, &c. 


L&vi Dickson, Esq., of Phila., $5, for 1842 and ’3#,P. M., Oak 
$5 Ral $2,50 for Rev. J. H. Sayre, of Jonesville, for 1842, 
1 wali. A. Monroeyof Union, for 41, (apparently). —Mr. 
N,'C., $5, which pays to April (inclusive) 742; Nos. 9, 
— (for 1840,) sent to him*—P. M., Columbia, 8. C., for the 
Be., imtbe Theological Seminary, $3, in full to the end of 
for Aug. °40, and Feb. 41, séfit to it.—Dr. MeClung, of 
ne "41 and 9. —Mr. A. G. *Mellvain, of Petersburg, Va., 
Eat» for ’42; the name of Ae poter substituted 


.B im; Esq., city of New York, from -June.— 
Phila., Nos. sent by private hand to care of Mr, 
of Seven George streets Phila.: j—}>to whom 


as fox) ir. Hugh Stinson..f—i—Wm. A. P.— (@an- 
a street, Phila. » frourJaly, and $3 paid. 

yar Eu }, Md., informs ts that the sent to 

“not called for; we change the 

#8, supposing there my be some mistake, as 

1840, making our bill $6,87; to the 

Pieces changed to Williamsbyrg, Hunting- 

* bie. Beniiel: Doyle, Plymouth, Illinois, discontinued 


fer 0 7? Mey < ‘$7—Mr. J. B. Walton, New Orleans, discontinued 
5s M. owen J $5 B. Drouillard of New Orleans, refused, by: 
a ee 


Answers, Caficins,. ec. The Nos..for June, July, and August, sent to 
Rev. Mr. Smy Charleston; the apparent cause of the irregularity in the 
ission of these Nos. is discovered and remedied as we hope.—In reply to 
e Jetterof Mr. John A? am. of New Orleans, dated August 8th, we have to 
g> say that he is charged with subscription for 1840 and ’41, to our former work, 
and fer the current year for this, viz., 3 years, at $2, 50—$7, 50, and credited 
with $2,50, paid in April, 1840; balance due us to the end of this year, $5,00. 
—The Nosof our periodical sent to Rev. J. J. Henderson, Galveston, ‘Texas, care 
of Walton and Kemp, New Orleans, returned from N. O.** for inland postage.”” 
—To our esteemed friend in Ohio, who promised our readers an original series of 
Nos. on the Latter Day Glory, we say in reply to his letter on the subject, that 


having committed himself and us, all he has to do, is te.go to work; redeem the 
time, and,'as a general rule, we may do twice or three as much as we think 
we can. 


i Such of our old subscribers as are in ila two or more years (includ- 
"ing 1842,) will oblige us, by renfitting their respective dues, by mail, at our risk; 
post masters will frank their letters. 


jc 77 It will be a favorable o opportunity to send the names of two or three new 
suyscribers, with the arrears of subscription. 


tPA periodical that employs neither paid agents, nor regular céiilectors, and 

which is too poor to pay for newspaper puffs, and too proud to beg for them, must 

. rely on the punctuality of its subscribers for support, and the active influence 
of its friends for extension. 
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